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European history for children written 
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DYNAMIC EVOLUTION 


BY CASPER L. REDFIELD 


Chicago 


The first thing I wish to call to your attention 
is the distinction between the foot-pound and the 
cubic foot. The foot-pound is used to measure 
work, and when work is stored it is called energy. 
The cubic foot is used to measure material sub- 
stances, or the space in which bodies are con- 
tained. What I have to say relates to things 
measured by the foot-pound, or corresponding 
unit, and not to things measured by the cubic 
foot. 

If a man is sick he does not hire his doctor by 
the cubic foot. He hires him for the foot-pounds 
of intelligence he has. Not that we are in the 
habit of measuring intelligence by the _ foot- 
pound, but what | wish to direct your attention 
to is the fact that intelligence belongs in that 
class of things measured by the foot-pound and 
not in that class of things measured by the cubic 
foot. 

The verb lo acquire means to obtain by effort, 
by the performance of work, and work is measured 
in foot-pounds. If a man goes into a gymnasium he 
acquires strength by the exercise he takes, and the 
amount he acquires is measured by the foot- 
pounds of work he does. He will acquire more 
strength (muscular energy) by doing a million 
foot-pounds of work than by doing a thousand 
foot-pounds. Acquirements are also measured 
by time. A man who exercises regularly will ac- 
quire more dynamic development in a month 
than in a week, more in a year than in a month, 
and so on. 

If an offspring is to inherit an acquirement 
made by the parent, the parent must make the 
acquirement first and get the offspring after- 
wards, not get the offspring first and make the 
acquirement afterwards. Among animals which 
work regularly, the greatest acquirement exists 
in later life, hence, if acquirements are inherited, 
the better progeny should come from the older 
parents. On the other hand, if the better off- 
spring do come from the older parents, that fact 
would mean the inheritance of acquirements, and 
mean nothing else. The reason is that age of 
parents represents time, and time is a factor in 
the measurement of work performed, and not a 
factor in the measurement of anything else. 

It is commonly said that Weismann knocked out 
the doctrine of inheritance of acquirements and 
Lamarck’s theory at the same time. Weismann 
did nothing of the kind, either directly or in- 
directly. He attacked Lamarck on the inheri- 
tance of mutilations, but if he had known any- 
thing whatever of the subject about which he pre- 
tended to give information he would have known 
that the assumed inheritance of mutilations had 


nothing to do with Lamarck’s theory. He also 
would have known that Lamarck had distinctly 
stated that mutilations were not inherited. 

We are told that Lamarck’s theory is that the 
offspring inherit the effects of the action of the 
environment upon the parents. It is nothing of 
the kind. Lamarck took particular pains to 
caution his readers against putting such an 
terpretation upon anything he said. 

Your textbooks tell you that Lamarck’s theory 
is “a species forming theory.” It is nothing of 
the kind. Lamarck says species are an artificial 
classification by man for convenience, but that 
they have no existence in nature and have nothing 
to do with his theory. Lamarck’s theory is a 
theory of the evolution of structural types by 
the action of habits formed in the struggle for 
existence, the kind of struggle being determined 
by the environment. Thus, animals living in 
water will struggle in certain ways; animals liv- 
ing in trees will struggle in other ways; animals 
living in the ground will struggle in still other 
ways; and so on. (See Packard’s Translations.) 

I am telling you these things for the purpose 
of pointing out to you that the doctrine whicli 
denies the inheritance of acquirements is based 
on an amazing amount of misinformation. It is 
also based on a total lack of scientific investiga- 
tion of the subject. Acquirements are obtained 
by work, and work is measured in foot-pounds or 
some units convertible into foot-pounds. No in- 
vestigation of this subject can have scientific 
merit unless it makes some attempt to measure 
acquirements quantitatively and compare such 
measurements with subsequently produced off- 
spring. 

A parent cannot transmit what he does not 
have. If he can transmit no more than he in- 
herited, how can there be an evolution of animal 
powers, either mental or physical? Perhaps you 
think that such an increase might come by muta- 
tion or advantageous variation. But stop a 
moment to think what that means. A child is 
born with something it did not inherit from its 
parenfs! That would mean that special creation 
had taken place somewhere in connection with 
the reproductive process. 

But some persons say that there has been no 
evolution of mental power, and they point to the 
men of ancient Greece as being equal to anything 
which has since existed. I might dispute that 
claim, but there is a better answer. We are not 
descended from Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, et al. 
Our ancestors were two or three thou- 
sand years ago. The fact that there were great 
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no improvement over the savages from whom we 
are descended. 

But it is even said that we are not inherently 
superior to those savages, and that the apparent 
superiority comes from education and accumv- 
lated information sometimes designated as social 
heredity. But how about another three thou- 
sand years, ten thousand years, a hundred thou- 
sand years, and so on back? If you deny all 
evolution of mental and physical powers, then 
you return immediately to the Garden of Eden 
story with each kind of animal originally created 
equal to anything which has since existed. lf 
you attempt to dodge the Garden of Eden story, 
then you admit that a parent may transmit more 
than he inherited. That “more” must be some- 
thing acquired, or it must be some special crea- 
tion associated with reproduction. Something 
from nothing is just as wonderful at one place 
as another. The issue is not dodged by remov- 
ing special creation from the Garden of Eden vo 
the germ and dividing it into small fractions so 
as to spread it over many generations. 

If you wind up a spring you store work in it. 
You can get out as much work as you put in, and 
that work may be used to drive a clock, pump 
water, compress air, or do any one of many other 
things. If used to pump water the energy 
(stored work) is taken out of the spring and 
stored in the water. It may then be taken out of 
the water and stored in some other place, and so 
on in endless succession. There are laws relating 
to energy, which laws govern it in all of its trans- 
formations. But the energy which went into 
that spring came out of your muscles, and you 
may be certain that those laws governed that 
energy while it was in your muscles and on its 
way to and from that place. 

You may concede that fact, yet think that 
human ititelligence stands on a different footing. 
A mathematical calculation performed by either 
the human intelligence or a calculating machine 
is the same thing, and things which are equal to 
the same thing are equal to each other. The 
energy employed to drive the calculating machine 
is measured in foot-pounds, and the difference 
between the energy going through the machine 
and that going through the brain is a difference 
in the efficiency of the apparatus and not a differ- 
ence in the essence of the energy involved. 

Energy is transformable into many forms, yet 
it is always the same energy, and is always 
measurable in foot-pounds, or some units which 
may be transformed into foot-pounds. Heat, 
light, electricity, physical strength and human in- 
telligence, are different species of the genus 
energy. There are specific laws for each species, 
and generic laws for the genus. What I am driv- 
ing at is to point out to you that the evolution 
of physical strength and human intelligence is 
and must be in accordance with certain generic 
laws which are definite and precise things in 
science. 

The first of these laws is to the effect that you 
can't get something out of nothing. If, in the 
process of evolution from monad to man, we get 
successive generations of animals having greater 
and greater physical and mental power the energy 
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involved must necessarily have a source. That 
source can only be some existing form of energy, 
One trouble with the biological teaching of the 
present day is that it assumes conditions which 
involve a contradiction of this fundamental law 
known to science as the Conservation of Energy, 

The second law relates to the behavior of 
energy and the only possible conditions under 
which it may be conveyed from its source to an 
available condition in man or mechanics. This 
law says that energy left to itself always dissi- 
pates and can be raised to an available condition 
only by the performance of work. This means 
that if there has been an evolution of mental and 
physical powers at any time in the past, that evo- 
lution was necessarily the product of work per- 
formed. Unless you are prepared to denounce 
as unsound the fundamental laws of another 
science, this is a conclusion you must accept. 
This second law is known to science as the Dissi- 
pation of Energy, and a large amount of the 
scientific progress during the past half century 
is based on a recognition of the soundness of this 
law. 

The eugenists are telling us that the superior 
part of the population is producing an average 
of about a child and a half to the family, while 
the inferior part is producing some six or eight 
children to the family. That is a partial truth 
which may be a new discovery to the eugenists, 
but it is not a new phenomenon in the history 
of man. The same thing existed fifty and a hunr- 
dred years ago—five hundred and a thousand 
years ago. It existed in ancient Greece, and 
there are indications that it existed in China at 
the time of Confucius. 

The eugenists tell us that from the feeble- 
minded we get only feeble-minded, but if we are 
not all descended from feeble-minded ancestors, 
then evolution is false. Evolution tells us that 
we are descended from a common ancestor with 
the ape, and we cannot assume that common an- 
cestor to have been mentally superior to those 
members of our community whom we now desig- 
nate as feeble-minded. Go back only twenty 
generations (about 600 years), and each one of 
us has more than a million ancestors taken from 
the common stock. In a population of a million 
there are many feeble-minded persons. But, on 
the test of family size, we can find them much 
nearer. None of us can go back far in our pedi- 
gree without coming to large families. Under 
the Binet test, our eugenists would condemn 
their own ancestors as unfit to reproduce, and 
they would find those “unfit” ancestors much 
nearer than most of us suppose. 

There is and always has been improvement in 
power capabilities from generation to genera- 
tion. The most clearly defined and best recorded 
case is the American trotter which was developed 
from the three-minute trotter to the two-minute 
trotter in a hundred years. I have published 
full details of the process by which this improve- 
ment has been brought about, yet those who 
deny the inheritance of acquirements have de- 
liberately shut their eyes to this definite and post 
tive evidence, and have gone on repeating their 
unfounded statements. 
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But you need not take the evidence I have col- 
lected. You can see the same thing from the 
animals with which you deal. Acquirements are 
obtained by the performance of work. With 
that in mind it can be seen that the amount of 
work performed per generation before reproduc- 
ing by the different kinds of animals is an ac- 
curate representation of their advancement in 
power capabilities. This is true for all kinds of 
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animals, but is most easily seen in the higher ani- 
mals. Man is intellectually superior to other 
animals simply and solely because he is mentally 
active more hours a day for more years before re- 
producing than any other animal. Increase the 
amount of work per generation and the race will 
advance. Decrease it and the race will degener- 
ate-——Address delivered at the University of Chi- 
cago. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


There is an unusual economic, industrial, com- 
mercial and educational situation in Southeast- 
ern Kansas, Southwestern Missouri, Northeast- 
ern Oklahoma and. Northwestern Arkansas. If 
there could be a new state formed with Pitts- 
burg, Joplin, Tulsa and Eureka Springs included 
it would have a wealth of natural resources, in- 
dustrial development, financial power, and civic 
prestige that would justify the catastrophe to the 
four older states. 

Crude oil, refined oil, shale, zinc, granite, 
marble in almost limitless abundance, with rail- 
road shops and business offices of many of the 
largest railroad corporations in the entire West 
would be the possession of such a state. 

And in this most significant section is the only 
great industrial educational institution in Kansas, 
in Arkansas, in northern Oklahoma and western 
Missouri. The Kansas Manual Training and 
Normal School occupies a position of prestige, of 
opportunity, of responsibility enjoyed by few in- 
stitutions west of St. Louis. 

And in the last three years under the skilful 
leadership of President W. A. Brandenburg it 
has begun to enter upon its inheritance. He 
found a summer session of 750 and this year he 
has enrolled more than 1,500. He found an en- 
rollment for the year of 1,416 and this year he 
has enrolled 2,538. This is a gain of fifty per 
cent. in the summer session and eighty per cent. 
in the year’s enrollment in three years, and the 
growth of the Kansas Manual Training and 
Normal School has but begun. 

For the summer session President Branden- 
burg has a large array of talent from Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma and besides all this the 
following national leaders :— 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, director, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago; Dr. C. A. Pros- 
ser, president Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis; Dr. C. F. Hodge, dean Department 
Biological Science, University of Oregon; Dr. 
A. E. Winship, editor Journal of Education, 
Boston; Miss Carrie Lyford, Department of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Dr. L. S. Haw- 
kins, State University of New York; Dr. Lydia 
Allen DeVilbiss, director, Child Hygiene, State 
of Kansas. 

And the size is the smallest feature of the 
achievement under President Brandenburg. It 
absolutely and delightfully dominates southeast- 


ern Kansas with the must unusual group of 
cities, each in a class by itself industrially ana 
commercially—Pittsburg, Coffeeville, Fort Scott, 
Parsons, Independence, Chanute, Neodesha, 
Columbus, companion cities, each with a thrifty 
suburban life. Practically all the school men 
and women from high school graduates to super- 
intendents, city and county, are enrolled for 
work in summer or winter in this institution, and 
President Brandenburg can rally these people at 
any time for any professional service. From 
the days before the Kansas Manual Training 
and Normal School was even in vista we knew 
some of these cities and we have known the in- 
stitution since its early days, through its chaotic 
ways, and in its magnificent development. 
In _May we were in the Kansas Manual 
Training and Normal School and in six of these 
cities for a day or more and from first to last we 
realized the power of this section of Kansas. 

Everywhere there was the most tangible evi- 
dence of genuine prosperity, of a rare educa- 
tional spirit of progress. New high — school 
buildings almost everywhere, a junior high school 
established or to be established in every city. 

We have known Fort Scott since the days when 
Guy Potter Benton, now a leader among uni- 
versity presidents, was its superintendent, and 
every man who has succeeded him has been a 
vital force in the state and not the least of these 
is Superintendent H. D. Ramsey, who has every 
phase of educational progress in evidence. 

As usually happens, it has taken some time to 
adjust local city schools to the state institution 
in Pittsburg, but with John F. Bender as super- 
intendent and Mr. Brandenburg as president all 
the wrinkles are being ironed out and the city is 
to provide up-to-date high school equipment of 
building and appliances to match those of sim- 
ilar southeastern Kansas cities. 

Parsons is a hustling city where F. L. Binet 
has made a reputation, first in putting Parsons 
on the map, then in making the Southeastern 
Kansas Association so large as to provide a pro- 
gram unsurpassed by the state; the State Asso- 
ciation has now made him its executive secre- 
tary. Everything new has been tried out suc- 
cessfully by Binet in Parsons. 

Superintendent J. F. Hughes has given Chanute 
an educational standing wholly out of propor- 
tion to its size. Two new high school buildings— 
Junior and Senior—with school spirit worthy a 
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city of 100,000 population. An entertainment by 
the children, lasting for four hours, with chil- 
dren from six to sixteen taking part in every con- 
ceivable phase of physical exercises, in every 
charming feature of gowning, was an attraction 
unsurpassed by any school system anywhere. 
Chanute is a little place, but tt pays Hughes 
$2,400, and everything else educational is on the 
same scale. 

Independence is probably the most widely 
known educationally of any city of its size in 
the Southwest, and to Superintendent C. S. Ris- 
don the credit is due. Think of a man of his 
masterly ability staying for fifteen years in a city 
that even now has merely passed the 12,000 
limit, and receiving a salary of $3,400. Topeka 
and Kansas City alone pay more, and the salary 
is merely one of the evidences of the educational 
leadership of the city. It will not be easy any- 
where to find more progressive or efficient work 
in any line of education, and one will go a long 
way before he can match the artistic industrial 
work, the skilful domestic science achievement 
and the masterful physical training. Indeed, we 
can recall no city of any size where any of these 
features are more brilliantly attained than in In- 
dependence. 

Frank P. Study of Neodesha has brought to 
Southeastern Kansas a larger experience and 
broader education from the Atlantic cities than 
has any other of the group of men of this sec- 
tion. The biggest men of the city are in the 
forefront in educational leadership. When 
they can decide where to build their new school 
plant they will place Neodesha where it belongs 
in equipment as it already is im spirit and pur- 
pose. 

One interesting feature of the eight days in 
Southeastern Kansas was the Commercial Club 
dinner, where we always met from 100 to 200 of 
the business men. Here one has an opportunity to 
bring fearlessly the latest method from the most 
aggressive school systems. Here one speaks to 
men of affairs and women of noble purpose. 
Here one can get down to business and be as 
frank as he chooses, as heroic as he will, 
and have a chance to answer pointed questions 
and deal with local needs. 

It is a great opportunity to take an entire sec- 
tion in one campaign of this kind and visit hun- 
dreds of schools, see every progressive phase of 
school work, visit junior high schools every- 
where, meet every Commercial Club, know all 
members of Boards of Education, visit every 
great industry, and travel hundreds of miles by 
automobile so that one sees every place of inter- 
est and everything of importance in an entire 
section of a state. 
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SUPERVISED STUDY 


BY SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES C. HUGHES 
Sacramento 


Planning our lives and our institutions is 4 
principle of conduct which makes social progress 
possible. We drift, or advance, according to the 
Strength of our plan. Our moral lives are di- 
rected by the inspired thought of the ages; our 
institutions are the outgrowth of the vision of 
our statesmen. Were it not for the constructive 
ideals conceived in the imagination of our 
builders, we would still be living in huts. Goy- 
ernment is a plan by which we live collectively, 
No institution can live long without a plan nor 
can it afford not to be constructive. 

It is a weakness of our public school system to 
be satisfied - with well enough. Educators cling 
to tradition because they fear to let go: critics 
living in the midst of astounding changes would 
have the school system remain static at a stage 
decades behind the times. It is not enough to 
“keep school.” The school should be a dynamic 
factor in the progress of its community, _ 

To know how to study is more important than 
to know how to recite, and this important part of 
the child’s training should be accomplished under 
the direct supervision of the teacher in the school- 
room, and not left to the busy home. It is the 
business of the school, not of the home, and the 
school has no right to shift the responsibility. It 
is rare, indeed, to find a home with proper 
facilities for study. The child needs opportunity 
and place for concentration, the light must be 
right, there must be proper ventilation, there 
must be quiet if the lesson is to be well learned. 
From a physiological standpoint, assuming that 
the child would do his studying after the evening 
meal, he can hardly begin his work with any 
chance of success until at least an hour after he 

~has eaten. This would delay his study until half 
past seven or eight o’clock, and in most of our 
homes, even later; the child should have time to 
digest his food, and the normal child should grow 
sleepy very early in the evening; he should be in 
bed by half past nine or ten o’clock. Thus it is 
seen how little time really exists for the prepara- 
tion of the lessons for the next day, and the weak- 
ness proven of assuming that all children will 
come to school prepared for their work. It can 
be easily figured how great is the loss in the effort 
of the teacher to listen to recitations in lessons 
which have not been prepared. The brighter 
pupil will bluff his way through, the duller pupil 
will gain little from the time spent. Therefore in 
preparing a lesson schedule it is necessary to find 
time for study periods for each subject needing 


The man of general information is a more happy entertaining, and useful member of so- 
ciety than he who is only skilled in one topic.— dward Everett Hale in 1838. 
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preparation. In doing so the traditional amount 
of time devoted to each subject for the week 
should be reduced by the addition of study periods 
and subjects for general training, but the reduc- 
tion will be more than made up by intensive prepa- 
ration and study under the eye and direction of 
the teacher, rather than in the careless, haphazard 
way usually followed. The result is that the 
teachers will have a time schedule and a lesson 
schedule on which their weekly programs are 
based, and in accordance with which the course 
of study is prepared. These schedules will not 
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hamper the teacher in individuality. or original- 
ity. She may place her subjects wherever she 
pleases, but she must maintain measures of worth 
and relative values. There is no interference with 
method. The teacher may carry her pupils over 
the subject field as she pleases. The teacher’s 
way of doing a thing may be best for her, and 
as long as it is a success it is not interfered with. 
The object of the program will be to regulate the 
relative value of subjects and to hold the study 
work in the schoolroom under the supervision of 
the teacher, where it belongs.—Report. 


VIEWS ON BOARDS OF EDUCATION—(II.) 


[Continued from Journal of June 22.] 


In the United States the free school system is adminis- 
tered directly and indirectly largely through Boards of 
Education, and there is little likelihood that schools will 
be otherwise administered in the near future. 

We recently suggested the following questions in which 
members of city Boards of Education are more or less 
interested and with the questions we here present the re- 
plies :— 

1. Do you think there is a tendency to leave the inter- 
nal affairs of the schools more or less to the superin- 
tendent? 

2. ‘To give the superintendent more or less voice in 
the choice of teachers and in their removal? 

3. To give the superintendent more or less voice in the 
selection of textbooks? 

4. Is there more or less tendency toward dictation of 
the school policy ‘by persons or parties in the community 
who are not primarily educational in their interests? 

5. Are the tendencies suggested in questions 1 to 4 
helpful or harmful in their influence? 

6. What would be a good size for a Board of Educa- 
tion in a city of less than 100,000 population? 

7. In a city from 100,000 to 500,000? 

& In a city above 500,000? 

9. Is it better to have the Board of Education ap- 
pointed or elected? 

10. If appointed, by whom should it be appointed? 

11. Should members of Boards of Education serve in- 
definitely unless recalled by popular vote? 

12. If not, what is a good length of term? 

13. Should a Board be of an even or an odd number 
of members? 

14. Should there be any members ex-officio? If so, 
who? 

15. Do you think a Board of Education should have 
the entire charge of the use of moneys for the schools? 

16. Should the Board of Education determine how 
much shall be raised? 

17. In what respects should the superintendent be 
entirely independent of the Board of Education? 

18. In what respects should the superintendent have 
the initiative and the Board of Education the final word? 

19. Should the superintendent be on tenure? If he is 
to be on tenure, how long should he serve on trial before 
he is on tenure? 

20. If not on tenure, for how long a term should he 
be elected ? 

21. In what respects should principals and teachers 
not be allowed to go over the head of the superintendent 
to members of the Board of Education? 

22. To what extent should principals have a voice in 
the choice and dismissal of teachers? 

23. To what extent should principals be consulted in 
the selection or dismissal of the superintendent ? 

24. To what extent should teachers be consulted in 


the choice or dismissal of the principal of their school? 
25. To what extent should teachers be consulted in 
the choice or dismissal of the superintendent? 
26. To what extent should teachers and principals be 
consulted in the selection of textbooks? 
Editor. 


W. KLINE, 
Superintendent, Waterloo, Iowa. 

1. There is a tendency to leave the internal affairs 
of the school more to the judgment of the superin- 
tendent. 

2. There is a tendency to give the superintendent 
more power in the selection and removal of teachers. 

3. Yes. 

4. In this section of the country there is no ten- 
dency for persons or parties to dictate or try to dic- 
tate the policy of the schools except by persons who 
are directly interested in educational matters. 

6. The size of a school board for cities of less tham 
100,000 should not exceed seven members. 

9. The Board of Education should be elected by 
the electors of the city. 

11. Board members should be elected to serve a 
definite period of time, either three or five years. 

13. Odd number. 

14. In my judgment there should be no board 
members ex-officio. 

15. The Board of Education should have entire 
charge of the use of all moneys levied and expended 
for school purposes. I can conceive of no reason why 
the Board of Education is not qualified to levy taxes 
for school purposes and be given power to spend 
same as their judgment may dictate. The board 
members should be representative citizens of the 
community elected by the people. Affairs of the 
schools should not be handicapped by any other or- 
ganization in the city. If they are good business. 
men, as they should be, the fees of the school will 
be properly levied and expended. 

16. The Board of Education certainly should de- 
termine how much money should be raised for the 
schools. 

17. The superintendent is an employee of the 
Board of Education and as such has only such powers. 
as the board is willing to delegate to him. It seems 
to me that any Board of Education is willing and 
anxious to turn over to the superintendent all mat- 
ters that they feel he is able to handle. Such mat- 
ters as the employment of teachers, the selection 
of textbooks, arranging courses of study should be 
left almost entirely in the hands of the superintend- 
ent and the teaching corps, but I think the board 


should reserve the right to pass finally upon all of 


these matters. 
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19. I think it makes little difference whether a 
superintendent is on tenure or not. Whenever the 
time comes that it would be wise to make a change, 
such change should be made. For this reason I am 
inclined to think it would be better if a superintend- 
ent be elected for a term of years, say three or five. 

21. There may be cases where teachers and princi- 
pals should be allowed to go over the head of the 
superintendent and appeal directly to the Board of 
Education. However, I am inclined to think this at- 
titude should not be encouraged. The most success- 
ful school systems are the ones where the boards 
deal with the employees through the superintendent. 
Whenever a superintendent is not able to get along 
harmoniously with the great majority of the em- 
ployees under him, it is time for the board to make 
an investigation. 

22. Principals should be consulted in the choice 
and dismissal:of teachers. It often happens that a 
teacher cannot work well in one building where she 
would succeed very well in another. 

24. I am inclined to think it would be an unwise 
procedure to consult teachers in the choice or dis- 
‘missal of principals. 

26. Teachers and principals should be consulted in 
the selection of textbooks, teachers especially. Their 


judgment is worth a great deal in the selection of 
textbooks. 


J. O. ENGLEMAN, 
Superintendent, Decatur, Illinois. 


1-2-3. There is, I think, a very decided tendency to 
leave the internal affairs of the schools to the superintend- 
ent in a larger degree than was formerly the case. In 
like manner, I think, superintendents generally are having 
more voice in the choice of teachers and in their removal. 
This is equally true in the matter of selection of text- 
books. 

4. While partisan politics and policies still prevail in 
some communities, school policies are being dictated less 


and less by people whose interests are not primarily edu- 
-cational. 


5. Helpful. 
5. Helpful. 
7. Five to nine. 

& Nine to thirteen. 

13. Odd number. 

15-16. Yes. 

18. Hiring, promotion and dismissal of teachers. 
Making course of study. Selection of textbooks. In 
these matters, however, the Board of Education’s final 
word should usually be a word of approval of the super- 
intendent’s acts. If there is very much question about 
their deserving such approval he would certainly be wise 
to discuss matters with his Board in such way that his 
recommendations would merit the Board’s approbation. 
If most of his deliberate recommendations are not en- 
titled to such approval it is time for the Board to secure 
a new superintendent. 

19. Yes, for one year and then he ought to be elected 
for a period of three years or more. 

20. If the proper relations are sustained by the princi- 
pals and teachers on the one hand and the superintendent 
on the other, the superintendent will in all cases be the 
proper medium of communication between the teachers 
and principals and the Board of Education. 

22. Superintendents should usually be guided in part 
by the advice of principals in the matter of promotion and 
dismissal of teachers. Except in the very large schools 
where principals are wholly or largely supervising prin- 
cipals they can hardly have much voice in the choice of 
‘teachers. 


23. A Board ef Education honestly seeking to verify 
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its own impressions that the superintendent is incompetent, 
might well seek and rely to a large extent upon the ver- 
dict of the principals; to a less extent their help would be 
invoked in seeking a superintendent. 

24. While the superintendent’s judgment ought to pre- 
vail in the matter of choice and dismissal of a school 
principal, he might well utilize whatever suggestions and 
advice teachers could give him concerning the matter, 
using the same as factors in his final judgment and recom- 
mendation. I think this is especially true when he is con- 
sidering the dismissal of a principal. He ought to have 
some first-hand judgments of his own but certainly teach- 
ers ought to be able under normal circumstances to con- 


firm his judgment of this sort or to go a long way towards 
convincing him that his judgment is erroneous. 


25. The teachers themselves are hardly in a position 
to aid the Board in any very large way in the selection of 
a superintendent, but their judgment ought to be a valu- 
able one if his dismissal is contemplated by the Board. A 
superintendent who is scholarly, sanely progressive, sym- 
pathetic and helpful in his contact with teachers, judicious 
and business-like in his administration, can hardly fail to 
leave an impression of the right sort with his teachers. 
On the other hand if he is lacking in these very qualities 
or if he is displaying qualities of an opposite sort, the 
teachers cannot fail to notice this fact. Their judgment, 
therefore, ought to be sought before dismissing a super- 
intendent against whom charges are preferred. 

26. Excellent results come from the practice of re- 
ferring the question of selection and adoption of text- 
books to committees of teachers and principals. Such 
committees make a careful study of different textbooks, 
try to determine their relative merits and make recom- 
mendations to the superintendent accordingly. Unless 
there is some very unusual and palpable evidence of 
prejudice or poor judgment on the part of the committee 
the superintendent can well afford to be guided almost 
wholly by the committee’s recommendation in such mat- 
ters. 

Henry M. Maxson, 
Superintendent, Plainfield, N. J. 
AS TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

To my mind, the ideal Board, whatever the size of 
the city, consists of five members, each elected from the 
city at large, for a term of five years, one member’s 
term expiring each year. This gives a continuous, 
slowly changing board, small enough so that the super- 
intendent can know each member thoroughly and so 
secure an understanding of his plans. 

Election from the city at large will secure the best 
men, and election rather than appointment makes the 
Board responsible to the public rather than to a political 
officer. 

This Board should leave professional matters and 
educational details to the superintendent, confining 
itself to the matters of general legislation, finances, etc., 
using the superintendent as the professional expert, 
like the board of directors in a business corporation. 


AS TO THE SUPERINTENDENT 

I view the superintendent’s position much as that of 
the superintendent in a large mercantile establishment. 
He should select his teachers, determine his course of 
study and choose his textbooks, just as the business 
superintendent does these things in the commercial 
world, but subject to the approval (not the dictation) 
ef the Board of Education. 

His term of office should at first be three or four 
years, in order to give him time to show his policy and 
his capacity definitely, before it comes up before judg- 
ment by vote of the Board as to his re-appointment. 
Atter that he should hold office during good behavior, 
under which conditions it would be possible for the 
Board to dismiss him by majority vote, if dissatisfied 
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with his work or his policy. In some particular cities, 
definite terms of three or five years would be greater 
protection to the superintendent, but for the profes- 
sion at large it is petter to have the indefinite term, 
under which the question of the superintendent’s re- 
tention never comes up unless a strong element of the 
Board becomes dissatisfied. 

Jno. A. GIBSON, 

Superintendent, Butler, Pa. 


es. Yes. 

4. No. 

5. Helpful. 

6. About seven or nine. 
9. Elected. 

11. No. 

12. Six years. 

13. Odd. 

14. No. 


15, 16. Yes. 

17. Certification of teachers. 
18. Course of study, school 
books, selection of teachers. 

19. No. 

20. Three to five years. 

21. Ali questions of school administration. 
22. In co-operation with superintendent. 

23. Always to be consulted. 

‘24. Doubtful policy. 

26. All, as much as possible, for suggestions. 


management, text- 


| 
Paitie W. L. Cox, 
Superintendent, Solvay, N. Y. 


In answer to your first four questions, I think there 
is without doubt a tendency in most cities and towns 
to recognize that the internal affairs of the school, 
the choice and removal of teachers and the selec- 
tion of textbooks require technical knowledge and 
professionai judgment. The immediate reaction of 
such recognition is a tendency to leave these matters 
in the hands of the superintendents. The amount to 
which the superintendent affects the general school 
policy depends on his personality and on whether he 
has a progressive program to offer. The broad 
school policy is one for the community to decide, 
and it must be admitted that often a live Mothers’ 
Club or the executive officers of a large manufactur- 
ing plant are much better equipped to formulate the 
broad school policy than some superintendents. I 
do not think that if a superintendent has a sane pro- 
gram of progress to offer and little tact and mech 
patience, that he wiil have much trouble getting that 
part of the community which counts to back it. 

15, 16. The Board of Education should without 
doubt have entire charge of moneys for the school, 
but they should render an intelligible report on what 
they have done with these moneys. And they should 
determine how much should be raised for all routine 
expenses and all money for new equipment, new 
buildings and grounds, and new school activities 
should be referred to the people, or to a board of 
estimate outside of the educational department. 

17, 18. Superintendents should in no respect be 
entirely independent of the Board of Education. 
The board should delegate to him authority and ini- 
tiative in regard to matters not pertaining to the 
expenditures of large sums of money or to the gen- 
eral school policy. A superintendent should be the 


expert adviser of the board in these two fields. 

19, 20. The tenure of the superintendent should be 
An in- 
superintendent has not more business to 
block the community’s desire for progress than has 


reasonably secure, but should not be fixed. 
efficient 


an inefficient doctor a right to insist that a 
should not dismiss him. 


21. Any theoretical answer concerning the princi- 
pals’ or teachers’ influence in the choice or dismis- 
sal of the superintendent is useless, because no Board 
of Education would dare to dismiss a superintendent 
or principal whose teachers are enthusiastic or loyal, 
nor to retain long a superintendent or principal whose 
teachers were hostile. What we need among teachers 
and principals is a great desire to do what is good 
for the school and the children, and not a childish fear 
that they may be asked to do_a little bit more work, 
or attend summer school or read a professional book 
or Magazine once in a while. 


patient 
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A TOMAHAWK 


BY JESSIE FIELD 


A late spring rain was falling that day on the 
orange groves in the valley. All morning the 
skies had been gray, but as we took the train at 
the up-to-date little city around which the orange 
groves clustered, the clouds were beginning to 
break. Here and there shone out the deep blue 
cf the California sky with its promise of many 
days of unbroken sunshine. 
The train we took climbed up the foothills of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. up through 
scattered orange ranches, with here and there a 
packing house; up, yet further, until there were 
no more fruit trees, but where a mountain brook 
tumbled down between budding oaks, reflecting 
here and there in its white foam the bright red 
blossoms of a strangely beautiful mountain tree. 
And still the train climbed up until it came 
through meadows of lupine blossoms that were 
growing higher than a person’s head and it drew 
near to the little town which was the end of its 
run. 

Up in the foothills it was still raining. We 
were the only passengers except one rough look- 
ing man and a slip of a girl. The girl was bare- 
headed and carried a little bundle done up in 
newspaper. When she saw we were going as 
far as the town at the end of the railroad, she 
came over to talk to us. She had been down to 
spend a few days with her married sister in the 
up-to-date little city in the valley. Now she was 
coming home. We asked her about the girls in 
the town at the end of the line up in the moun- 
tains. She knew about them and named them 
over for us, describing them to us one by one. 

She was such a bright-eyed girl and all the 
trees and flowers were known to her and the 
tumbling mountain brook was, evidently, her 
comrade. 

Up there in the foothills, two miles from the 
town at the end of the road, she lived on a ranch, 
keeping house for her father. Her mother was 
dead and all her brothers and sisters were mar- 
ried and away. As we talked the clouds were 
lifting on the mountainside, but the girl looked 
off across the valley, where the sun was touching 
things with gold, and a wistful look came in her 
eyes and a new eagerness in her voice as she 
said :— 

“Pa wants to sell our ranch. He’s just crazy 
to sell our ranch. We don’t want to stay up here 
all our lives and be tomahawks.” 
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The sun came out more golden on the moun- 
tainside than in the valley below; the lupines shed 
their lavender sweetness around us; the moun- 
tain brook sang over the rocks that were in its 
way—and the girl—I wonder if we helped her to 
see or if she still waits for someone to share with 
her further the secret that a girl’s life may be 
golden and sweet and brave even on a ranch 
that is two miles out from a town that is at the 
end of the railroad. 


PLAYGROUND DISCIPLINE 


BY DR. HENRY S. CURTIS 


There are playgrounds which are probably the 
worst places for children that there are in the 
cities, and any ground that is undisciplined and 
gets under the control of the corner loafers and 
hoodlums is sure to be such a place. 

Conditions of discipline are difficult because at 
certain times of the day the numbers are usually 
large, and many of the children are probably un- 
known to the teacher. As they come and go as 
they please, they feel irrespoitsible, and there 
seems to be no punishment that can be inflicted. 

In some places sets of rules are posted but 
these should be few and simple. We have reached 
the stage of preventive medicine, and we must 
employ the method of preventive discipline also. 
If the children are kept busy and they feel in har- 
mony with what is being done and the teacher in 
charge, they are not likely to get into any serious 
disorder. Most of the adults in any community 
are not restrained by the laws or are scarcely 
aware of their existence. The only laws to which 
they are amenable are the laws of public opinion, 
and the same is true in the playground. The 
reason that discipline has often been difficult in 
school is that the child has often been encouraged 
by others to make trouble. The children them- 
selves will ofttimes discipline an insubordinate 
child on the playground either directly or through 
the feeling of social disapproval which he has 
when he does wrong. In many playgrounds a 
system of child government similar to the school 
city has been organized, and all of the punish- 
ments and general management are in the hands 
of the children themselves. 

There are two things that are, however, funda- 
mental to really successful discipline, and one is 
the ability to make up your mind quickly and to 
act upon it at once. The good disciplinarian al- 
ways has in his demeanor, tone of voice, attitude, 
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and general bearing the suggestion of obedience, 
If the teacher can get the conviction that he is 
going to be obeyed down into his subconscious. 
ness so that it will become a real part of his per- 
sonality, he will have very few serious problems 
of disobedience. 

The forms of misconduct on the playground 
are of course those forms which have to be 
trained out of children everywhere. They are: 
Disobedience, profanity, obscenity, smoking, mis- 
conduct between boys and girls, stealing, bully- 
ing younger children, and the like. 

The director is not really so helpless in the 
presence of disorder as he may seem, as he may 
exclude the insubordinate child from the ground, 
or from some game in which the wishes to take 
part, may notify his parents, or, if it is a serious 
case, the police or the juvenile court. 

LINCOLN’S LAST LETTER 

[Lincoln te Schuyler Colfax on April 14, 1865, the 
day of the assassination. Mr. Colfax was about starting 
to the West.] 

Mr. Colfax, I want you to take a message for 
me to the miners whom you visit. I have very 
large ideas of the mineral wealth of our nation, 
I believe it practically inexhaustible. It abounds 
all over the western country, from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific, and .its development 
has scarcely commenced. During the war, when 
we were adding a couple of millions of dollars 
every day to our national debt, I did not care 
about encouraging the increase in the volume 
of our precious metals. We had the country to 
save first. But now that the rebellion is over- 
thrown, and we know pretty nearly the amount 
of our national debt, the more gold and silver we 
mine makes the payment of that debt so much 
easier. Now I am going to encourage that in 
every possible way. 

We shall have hundreds of thousands of disbanded 
soldiers, and many have feared that their return 
home in such great numbers might paralyze in- 
dustry by furnishing suddenly a greater supply 
of labor than there will be a demand for. I am 
going to try to attract them to the hidden wealth 
of our mountain ranges, where there is room 
enough for all... . Tell the miners for me that 
I shall promote their interests to the utmost of 
my ability, because their prosperity is the pros- 
perity of the nation; and we shall prove, in a 
very few years, that we are indeed the treasury 
of the world. 


There is a movement in the country in direct vocational guidance in public school sys- 


tems which has the endorsement of some public school superintendents. 


We believe that 


this movement possesses elements of danger, for the very simple and significant reason that 


not enough is known to warrant any man in 


saying to a child, “This is your job, or this is 


not your job.” We are convinced that the few experimental psychologists who propose the 
use of their science in direct vocational guidance should frankly confess that the limitations 
of their science should warn us against its use at present for such purposes.—Dean Herman 


Schneider, University of Cincinnati. 
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LANDSCAPE DEMONSTRATIONS BEING INTRODUCED 
IN RURAL COUNTIES 


BY ELIZABETH TREFFLICH DEMAREE 
Franklio, Indiana 


A new departure in extension work, is being 
carried on in ten counties in Indiana, and the 
plan if successful will be greatly enlarged this 
coming fall. It is that of beautifying the grounds 
of a rural church yard, school and farm home, 
according to the ideas of modern landscape art, 


FARM OF WATSON VAN NUYS, Wh'ch Is to be Beautified 
by Purdue to Serve as Model in Community 


the places so beautified to serve as models for 
the surrounding communities. 

The project is the result of a plan proposed by 
the school teachers of Johnson County at their 
institute last fall, and through the efforts of Glenn 
Ellis, agricultural agent of Johnson County, 
Purdue University was interested and offered to 
co-operate with the agent and teachers in their 
plans. The services of the lansdcape artist were 
to be given free, with the understanding that the 
school children and patrons give personal atten- 
tion to the work, and pay for the flowers and 
shrubbery. A model school ground will be laid 
out, and this will serve as a model to all rural 
schools. Demonstrations will be held by the ex- 


tension department of the university, and already 
a number of the rural schools, under the super- 
vision of the county agent, have commenced work 
on their school grounds. 

The Christian church at Nineveh, near Frank- 
lin, was selected as the church yard to be de- 
veloped in Johnson County, and the farm of 
Watson VanNuys as the farmstead best suited 
for carrying out the artist’s plans. The Nineveh 
church yard comprises a quarter of an acre, and 
this will be adorned with twenty-five different 
varieties of shrubbery, trees and _ flowers, 
shrubbery which is hardy to the locality being 
used. Nothing expensive nor elaborate will be in- 
troduced in order that all churches may be able to 
carry out the same plans. Since the services of the 
landscape artist were given free, the members of 
the Ladies’ Industrial Society assumed the cost of 
the shrubbery, which did not exceed twenty-five 
dollars. The church members assisted in the 
demonstration, and will care for it. 

The farm home of Watson VanNuys was se- 
lected because of its location, and while now one 
of the prettiest homes in Johnson County, will be 
made more attractive under the hand of the lard- 
scape artist. Very few trees will be added, but 
the general aspect of the grounds will be changed 
by the arrangement of driveways and shrubbery. 
The shrubbery will be arranged so as to leave 
an open centre, and the front driveway sodded 
over, and one cut at the side entrance. 

As yet no demonstration has been held by Pur- 
due University at a rural school, but under the 
direction of the county agent the schools of Nine- 
veh and Greenwood are being developed. 

Arrangements have already been made by sev- 
eral Johnson County farmers to have their hove 
grounds developed according to the VanNuys 
model. 


NINEVEH CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Selected as Rural Charch in County to be Beautified by Purdue and Serve as Mode? 
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SCHOOL MUSIC FOR AMERICANIZATION 


BY JANE A. STEWART, PHILADELPHIA 


The great Americanizing influence of music 
and how to corral it for public service and the 
public schools were clearly outlined and im- 
pressed at the interesting conference of the 
National Association of Music School Societies 
held in Philadelphia June 5 and 6, 1916. 

The music school in the settlement, its duties 
and opportunities and especially its methods, 
and the need for public school music education 
were emphasized by musical experts, teachers 
and directors of music education, both in public 
schools and in social settlements. Music as 
the instrument of democracy—the art of the 
masses—was graphically pictured. 

We are working out in this country a tre- 
mendous democratic kind of music drama, in 
which the whole community will have a part. 
Drama comprises all arts; and more than ever 
does drama call for music. The individual’s 
spirit will be liberated by participation and de- 
velopment will be greater among the people who 
take part than among those who have merely 
the commercialized, conventional form of artis- 
tic enjoyment. 

Great impulse was given at the meeting to the 
object of the association, which is “to standard- 
ize the musical instruction of native and foreign- 
born children of the wage-earning classes and 

to use the influence of music for the develop- 
ment of a means for self-expression and good 
citizenship.” 

Among the comprehensive and instructive ad- 
dresses and papers, the paper by Miss Elizabeth 
Fyffe, West Newton, Massachusetts, commanded 
marked attention. Miss Fyffe told how the pub- 
lic school buildings in West Newton have well 
served as centres for music schools in lieu of 
special buildings; and how by unifying existing 
material in the lower grades, this may be or- 
ganized and made effective in upper grades. 
She urged that the music training of the child 
begin in the elementary grade and go hand in 
hand with the study of the instrument; and that 
a standard of public school music be established 
in order that the desired co-ordination might be 
attained with private teaching flexible enough 
to meet the needs. Miss Fyffe was appointed 
to prepare outlines of such a standard. 

That it is unnecessary to have much para- 
phernalia in music teaching and that little chil- 
dren should not be required to do technical work 
were among the views expressed by Mrs. Har- 
riet Seymour of New York Music School set- 
tlement. “The technique should be mostly 
mental and the teacher should wait till musical 
consciousness is roused,” she said, deprecating 
rigidity of methods. “The modern music school 
teacher ought to be able to harmonize, improvise 
and sing with the children; the requirements are 
appalling perhaps; she needs to be an angel of 
light!” “The main trouble with the old train- 
ing,” Mrs. Seymour declared, “is that pupils 
play without hearing their own playing. There 
is often confusion in the minds of children,” 
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The value of chorus singing was emphasized 
by Miss France Delzell of Brooklyn Music 
School and Mrs. A. Lincoln Filene of the Bos- 
ton Music School Settlement, showing that the 
music school settlement stands for right social 
relations; the development of character and of 
loyalty to the family and nation. 

That improvement of social conditions will 
follow greater co-operation among music 
teachers was the cheerful prophecy of Johan 
Grolle, director of Philadelphia Music School, 
vice-president of the national organization. 
Mrs. Howard Mansfield, New York City, is 
president for 1916-17. 

THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK 
BY O. H. BENSON 

: United States Department of Agriculture 

Club work recognizes the importance of offer- 
ing manly and womanly jobs to boys and girls 
and of making them demonstrators of achieve- 
ment and good practice, worthy of the best 
efforts of men and women in the community. 
Patronizing and assigning “kid jobs” to boys and 
girls never trains—much less appeals to the as- 
piring spirits of youth. 

Our boys’ and girls’ club leaders work with the 
boys and girls, not for them or over them. 
Through the club group work the boys and girls 
are given definite instruction and direction, in- 
stead of supervision and’ policing. Very few 
boys and girls need policing if they have the op- 
portunities and direction they deserve. 

In club work we consider it just as important 
to set standards of achievement in connection 
with the activities of the farm, the home and the 
shop, as it is to give grades or set standards of 
achievement in studies at school or in the inter- 
ests directly related to business and professional 
life. 

Through the club group members are given 
training for local leadership and are developed 
as co-operative units of a community. This type 
of education offers real motive for achievement, 
both by individual effort and by team work. 

Club work is staged by means of contests, re- 
lated plays, ownership, head-and-heart interest in 
work for the purpose of pulling the “stingers” out 
of toil and transforming drudgery into play or 
interesting work. 

Club work teaches and directs boys and girls 
in home projects, and thereby trains in matters 
of thrift, cultivates economy, and through the 
net profits on investment proper values are un- 
derstood by the members. 

‘The proper use and saving of a dollar niust be 
preceded by the earning of the dollar. Boys and 
girls in this type of education are taught to earn, 
not to beg, and that asking something for nothing 
is ignoble. 

It educates young people to invest heart-and- 
head interest, and to appreciate more fully the 
opportunities of the farm and the home. 

Agriculture and home-making to club members 
become fundamental reasons for the necessity of 
a broader education, It contemplates the sys 
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tematic and daily training of head, heart, hands 
and health of its membership. 

Club work teaches that production must al- 
ways precede consumption, and that by-products 
may become net profits to those who conserve 


them properly. 


4 
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Club projécts teach business methods and 
management of farm and home enterprises and 
that every enterprise must contribute to the sum 
total of the efficiency of the unit—the home, the 
farm or the community. 


WOMEN AUTHORS 


Florence Holbrook, principal of Forestville 
School, Chicago, is one of the best authors of 
school books among the active teachers of the 
day. Miss Holbrook has the passion for teach- 
ing and for writing for teachers without which 
success is impossible. From the principalship 
of a high school she accepted the principalship 
of the Forestville School in order that she might 
make the best in literature the life of the school 
for children. As a result of her success with 
literature in the lawer grades, came her earliest 
books, “Round the Year in Myth and Song” 
(American Book Company) and “The Hiawatha 
Primer” (Houghton Mifflin Company). Miss 
Holbrook edited a Third Reader (University 
Publishing Company, New York), a Fourth 
Reader (Ainsworth), a Speller in connection 
with Professor M. V. O’Shea (Bobbs, Merrill 
Company), “The Elementary Geography” (Rand, 
McNally & Company), “The Dramatization of 
Hiawatha” (Houghton Mifflin Company), “The 
Hiawatha Alphabet” (Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany), “The Book of Nature Myths,” “Northland 
Heroes” (Houghton Mifflin Company), “The 
Dramatic Reader for Lower Grades” (American 
Book Company), “Lake Dwellers” (D. C. Heath 
& Company), “Studies in Poetry for Children,” 
three volumes (Charles E. Merrill & Company), 
“The Holbrook Reader” (F. F. Ainsworth & 
Company). With all her teaching and writing 
Miss Holbrook does much lecturing and is one 
of the chief promoters of International Peace, 
having been a member of the Woman’s Interna- 
tional Peace Party of 1914-1915, and of the 
Henry Ford Peace Party of 1915-1916. Ad- 
dress, Forestville School, Chicago. 


Lillian I. Lincoln, principal of the Training 
School of the Farmington, Maine, State Normal 
School, has written a most sensible, interesting 
and valuable teacher’s book on “Everyday Peda- 
gogy,” which is the outcome of exceedingly in- 
structive and attractive lectures which have done 
much for professional progress in Maine. 


Ida Coe, author and editor of “First Days in 
School,” “Story Hour Readers,” “Manual on 
Reading” (American Book Company), is one 
of the New York teachers who is making a suc- 
cess of projecting her classroom and supervisory 
success into books for the benefit of pupils and 
other teachers. She is a native of New York, 


a graduate of the University of the City of New 
York, a student in the Harvard Summer School, 
and has had many advantages of travel. Miss 
Coe is supervisor of the reading in Public School 


184, New York City, a school with 3,500 pupils. 
Address, 917 Newkirk Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Martha Grossham Purcell (Mrs. Clyde Edison 
Purcell) of Paducah, Kentucky, is one of the 
most ardent promoters of all good work for 
woman, home and health in the South. She 
has been a member of the Paducah Board of 
Education ; was the pioneer promoter of the move- 
ment which secured city, county and state health 
officers in Kentucky; was the leader in the move- 
ment that abolished the common drinking cup 
in Kentucky; founder of the Woman’s Hospital 
League, of which she has been president from 
its organization; member of the Board of 
Examiners for Teachers for twelve years; chair- 
man of Home Economics Woman’s Club; chair- 
man of Congressional District Legislative Com- 
mittee of State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Her writings have been along these lines of edu- 
cational interest. Address, Paducah, Kentucky. 


Lucile Gulliver has succeeded in making a rare 
place for herself in authorship. She is the daugh- 
ter of one of Boston’s most eminent women 
teachers, and the granddaugther of one of Mt. 
Holyoke’s most gifted presidents. She has chosen 
literature instead of education as her field of 
effort. She is a graduate of Boston University, 
(A. B. 1906, A. M. 1910), and enjoyed the privi- 
lege of a Fellowship of the Woman’s Education 
Association of Boston (1913-1914) for study of 
sociological phases of life of different people in 
Europe. She has always found a ready market 
for periodical articles, and among her books are: 
“Over the Nonsense Road” (Appleton); “The 
Friendship of Nations’ (Ginn); “Daniel Boone’ 
and “True Stories of Americans” _ series, 
(Macmillan). Address, Trinity Court, Boston. 


Julia H. Wohlfarth, joint author of the “New 
World Spellers,” has been a student at Cornell 
University, at Clark University, and the Univer- 
sity of Jena. She had an interesting experience 
as critic teacher in the Willimantic, Connecti- 
cut, State Normal School, and as principal of the 
Horace Mann Elementary School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, which is a rare 
honor. She is now on the editorial staff of the 
World Book Company. Address, Yonker-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


Ida M. Brantigan, assistant principal of Public 
School No 184, New York City, was edu- 
cated in Hunter College and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. She is the author of the 
three books of the “Progressive Composition 
Series.” 
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VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Valparaiso University of Valparaiso, Indiana, 
under the masterful leadership of Dr. Henry B. 
Brown and O. P. Kinsey has been and now is 
the largest and most useful private educational 
institution in the country, with an equipment in 
grounds and buildings of large value and 
adaptability for university purposes, with an en- 
rollment of about 5,000 every year. 

Arrangements have now been made to greatly 
enlarge its opportunities and equipment by in- 
corporation under a board of trustees as fol- 
lows :— 

Oliver P. Kinsey, Valparaiso, Ind.; Thomas W. 
Phillips, Butler, Pa.; Leon L. Loehr, Chicago, 
Ill.; Henry Kinsey Brown, Valparaiso, Ind.; H. O. 
Shuey, Seattle, Wash.; Charles H. Chapman, 
Fullerton, Cal.; Edgar M. Barber, New York 
City; John M. Stinson, Hammond, Ind.; Ed. 
Jackson, Newcastle, Ind.; Edgar D. Crumpacker, 
Valparaiso, Ind.; William E. Pinney, Valparaiso. 

Henry Baker Brown is to be President Emeri- 
tus. The courses of the university will include 
academic instruction, the sciences, arts, peda- 
gogy, the professions, Bible study, and such other 
courses as may be deemed expedient and advis- 
able. The institution will be free from religious 
sectarianism, and will admit students of all shades 
of religious faith and opinion who are otherwise 
worthy. 

The university will pursue a policy which shal! 
be broadly democratic in spirit and economical in 
expenses to students, in order that the benefits 
of higher education may be brought within the 
reach of those who may have neither the time nor 
means to take a course in other established uni- 
versities. It will conform, as far as may be, to 
the policies in this regard that have been pursued 
by the existing Valparaiso University. It will main- 
tain regular courses of university instruction, and 
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confer degrees upon worthy students in all de 
partments of learning. 

The Articles of Incorporation provide that it 
shall soon provide an equipment and endow- 
ment not less than $1,000,000 nor more than 
$3,000,000, 

The University will now enter upon a new and 
broacer career without sacrificing any of its past 
acvantages. 


a. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY 

No other school book signifies so much edtica« 
tionally as does a new geography. In seventy 
years there have been few eminently successful 
and educationally influential school geographies, 
rhe first great modern geography issued about 
seventy years ago was Mitchell’s great atlas near 
two teet square and accompanied by a textbook 
about the size of a Fifth Reader. 

The whole purpose of this combination was to 
provide an elaborate scheme for drilling the pu- 
pils in getting information as.to the location of 
the greatest conceivable number of places, im- 
portant and otherwise, and facts of every im- 
aginable kind, useful and_ useless. Ques- 
tions and answers were magnified to the end of 
the limit. 

The first ray of scientific geographical light 
came with Commodore Maury sixty years ago. 
He was a remarkable figure in American naval, 
commercial and educational life. To him we owe 
our first knowledge of the Gulf Stream and other 
great features of the geography of the sea. His 
contribution has never had to be undone or done 
over again. He set the pace for physical geog- 
raphies. 

Then came a bid for the devotees to the ques- 
tion and answer method and the establishment 
of the size and shape which has prevailed for fifty 
years. The Warren Geography was the leader 
in this movement and its sale was enormous, 
The war was soon waged against the traditional 
question and answer scheme and Guyot launched 
an idealistic geography, pedagogically and scien- 
tifically. It eliminated most of the question and 
answer material, minimized locations, magnified 
physical maps. Rarely has there been as complete 
a capture of the school book market as by that 
geography. The new educationists, notably the 
normal school people, literally went wild over it, 
but the rank and file in the schoolroom rebelled. 
They wanted the definiteness of the question and 
answer, and facts that children could be held re- 
sponsible for knowing, and Guyot was doomed as 
a popular favorite. 

The “revised and improved” Warren’s Geog- 
raphy was long the beneficiary, but the Harper's 
book was soon in the race,—the first book to 
magnify the beauty feature of the geography. It 
abounded in beautiful illustrations, the type was 
large and the page was open and captivating. 
There was less of everything than before and it 
had a little of everything that anybody wanted, 
and its success was great. 

It was a long time before a_ really new and 
greatly successful idea came into the geographi- 
cal field. There were several incidental books 
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like the “Mrs. Hall’s Geography” that was the 
forerunner of the Home Geography idea, and 
“The Werner,” which went far back in the matter 
of “Questions and Answers.” 

At last almost simultaneously came Frye and 
Redway, the modern scientists, Alexis E. 
Frye with Professor William M. Davis of Har- 
yard, magnifying the physical science; and Jacques 
W. Redway challenging them at every step. The 
race of these two series of books for twenty years 
has never been equaled. Tens of millions o: 
each series were sold before any real competitor 
entered the field. 

About ten years ago two other series with other 
ideas weie heard trom. The Dodge beoks and 
the Tarr and McMurry books have played a not 
unimportant part in the educational world. While 
they have neither of them captured the entire 
field, as did the Guyot in its day, or the Frye and 
Redway in their day, they have made great con- 
quests and have been notable successes. But so 
great has been the x-owth of the school 900x busi- 
ness that to the onlooker the Frye and the Red- 
way Locks have by no means been ferious.y 
affected. 

Now there appears in the arena the Brigham 
and McFarlane “Essentials of Geography,” which 
for beauty, for skilful elimination of non-essen- 
tials, for replacing of emphasis, for modification 
of the physical science and for the introduction of 
\wp-to-the-minute commercial and industrial rela- 
tions of the United States to the rest of the world, 
especially to the rest of America, promises to in- 
terest all school men as has no other school book 
in ten years. 


DEANS OF WOMEN 


No feature of college, university, and normal 
schools is more significant than the new officer 
in most educational institutions, the dean of 
women. She alone can hold the impulsive girl, 
the unbalanced young woman, the susceptible 
one to a safe and sane, safety-first life. 

No phase of the great meeting of the National 
Education Association at New York will have a 
nobler mission or a moré vital message than the 
Conference of Deans of Women at Teachers 
College, New York City,’on Thursday, July 6, with 
Kathryn Sisson McLean, dean of women at the 
State Normal School at Chadron, Nebraska, pre- 
siding. 

The topics are suggestive of the message these 
women have for the educational world: “Some 
Essentials in Deaning,” “Inspiration in Educa- 
tion,” “Conservation of Young Womanhood,” 
“Chaperonage,” “What a President May Right- 
fully Expect from a Dean of Women,” “Means 
of Establishing Standards for Social Conduct,” 
“Life in the Hall,” “The Inculcation of the 
Amenities of Life.” These special themes will 
be discussed by the Deans of Mt. Union College, 
Barnard College, State Normal School, Kearney, 
Nebraska; State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y.; 
State Normal School, Terre Haute,  In- 
diana: State Normal School, Moorhead, Minne- 
sota, and President George H. McFarland, 
president of Normal School at Valley City, North 
Dakota, 
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DR. SHAWAN RETIRES 


John A. Shawan retires from the superintend- 
ency of Columbus, Ohio. With no chafing over 
anything that has happened, with no fear of what 
might happen, he declined a re-election, having 
announced his purpose two years in advance. 

Columbus was the second city in the United 
States to establish the office of superintendent 
(1847). Mr. Shawan’s twenty-seven years as su- 
perintendent of the city comes near being the 
record of men still in service in any city: 

Few superintendents have closed a long career 
of their own choice, with the ardent devotion of 
the entire corps of teachers, with the pronounced 
esteem of all classes of citizens; as has Mr. Shawan. 

At the age of sixty-six, in the full vigor of man- 
hood, he and Mrs. Shawan, a woman of excep- 
tional culture, retire to their beautiful country 
home with abundant means to live in comfort and 
enjoy such phases of study and travel as may ap- 
peal to them. They are also blessed with three 
sons, eminently successful, two in business, and 
one in the medical profession. 

Mr. Shawan’s activity for many years in the 
National Education Association and Council 
represents readiness to serve on his part and ap- 
preciation of his ability on the part of his asso- 
ciates. 

Mr. Shawan has never shouted “whoa” to any 
proposition for progress and has never hesitated 
to try out anything that promised helpfulness, 
and such has been the public confidence in _ his 
leadership that the city has equipped itself with 
modern buildings and the latest appliances for 
efficiency. Both the city and the man are en- 
titled to commendation and congratulation wpon 
the length of service, the harmonious years, and 
the graceful termination thereof. 


> 


BREAKFASTS AT THE N. E. A. 


One distinguishing feature of the New York 
meeting will be two series of breakfasts at 
Prince George Hotel, within a block of the Madi- 
son Square Garden Building, at 8 a. m., tickets, 
75 cents. The dates are July 3, 5, 6, 7. 

One set of breakfasts will be arranged by 
Acting Superintendent Straubenmiiller, Princi- 
pals Leon W. Goldrich, William E. Grady and 
Angelo Patri, and T. W. Metcalfe, school editor 
of the New York Globe, and the other by Miss 
Jessie B. Colburn, president of the Association of 
Women Principals, and chairman of the break- 
fast committee; Misses Brady, Jones, Rochester 
and Stein, Dr. Gustave Straubenmiiller, acting 
city superintendent of schools, and Dr. A. E. 
Winship of the Journal of Education, Boston. 

The plan does not include formal speech-mak- 
ing, but questions and answers and informal dis- 
cussions. 

At the first breakfast of the men principals, 
July 3, Mr. Winship of the Journal of Education 
will be the leader. In the language of the invita- 
tion: “They will begin their question and answer 
conference by firing one question after another 
at you to learn what highest spots you have seen 
this last year from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
While their interest relates especially to matters 
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of administration and school policy, they ail un- 
derstand that you will be quite as much at home 
in classroom tactics and details of school con- 
struction, etc. In fact, | think that they would 
rather find something you couldn’t answer than 
throw torpedoes or other fireworks such as pre- 
paredness advocates want displayed this year.” 

For Thursday, July 6, they have arranged a 
breakfast to take up the Gary and other prevo- 
cational experiments. 

The subject of discussion for the first break- 
fast of the women principals, Monday, July 3, 
will be “The Delinquent Girl,” and the chairman 
will be Miss Mary L. Brady, principal of Public 
School 177, Manhattan. The subject for the 
second breakfast, Wednesday, July 5, will be 
“Standardization and Measurement as Applied to 
the Curriculum,” and the chairman will be Miss 
Helen Stein, principal of Public School 159, 
Manhattan. 

For the third breakfast, July 6, the subject will 
be “Administrative Problems,’ chairman, Miss 
Olive M. Jones, principal of Public School 120, 
Manhattan. For the fourth breakfast, July 7, 
the subject will be “The Wider Outlook for 
Woman in Education,’ chairman, Miss Loretto 
M. Rochester, principal of Public School 108, 
Manhattan. 

Everybody invited to each breakfast. 


ie MILLS OF OGDEN 


John M. Mills, long superintendent of Ogden, is 
one of the most modern school men in the Inter- 
mountain region, a section that is rich in educa- 
tional leaders. He not only knows the best of 
the latest and the latest of the best in education, 
but he has the courage to put his faith in his 
works. There are some men and women in Og- 
den who are not educators, who have never at- 
tended an educational convention outside of Utah, 
who have not read a modern educational book or 
article, and naturally they think the schools of to- 
day should have the pace of the ox-cart and not of 
the horse or automobile. The world will manage 
to be progressive whether Ogden is or not, and 
Superintendent Mills will render the world a noble 
service whether it be in Ogden or elsewhere. 
Fortunately men who sit on the tail of progress 
cannot shout “whoa” loud enough to be heard 
far. 

TOURJEE MEMORIAL 


It is twenty-five years since Dr. Eben Tourjee, 
founder of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, died, and the alumni do well to raise a 
Tourjee Endowment Fund of $50,000 to be used 
for the promotion of the highest interests of the 
institution. Dr. Tourjee was one of Boston’s 
best citizens and one of the most important 
factors in the promotion of musical culture for the 
pleasure of individuals and the ethical advantage 
to the public. All contributions should be sent 
to the Alumni Efficiency Committee, 31 Gains- 
borough Street, Boston. 


* 
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HOPKINS AT DARTMOUTH 


In the selection of Ernest Martin Hopkins, 4 
graduate of Dartmouth of fifteen years ago, as 
successor to President Ernest Fox Nichols, who 
goes to Yale as professor, the trustees have given 
the academic world its greatest recent surprise, 
Not even the 1916-1917 “Who’s Who” has heard 
of him, but his success is assured on the ground 
that the trustees have a greater responsibility 
than they would have had had they taken 
a man already credited with corresponding suc- 
cess. A man thus selected never fails, and no one 
fails at Dartmouth. 


EVANS AT EDMOND 


President Charles Evans, who goes from Cen- 
trai State Normal School at Edmond, Oklahoma, 
to the college at Tulsa, has had a record at Ed- 
mond which is most exceptional. We quote an 
emphasized paragraph from the Oklahoma Jour- 
nal of Education. It is one of the largest state 
normal schools in the United States. “Not a 
faculty member at Central State Normal smokes 
or uses tobacco in any form; no student ever 
dares to smoke a cigarette or a cigar on the 
school campus; ninety per cent. of the students 
are interested in church work; and the athletio 
coach of the school is as good a Sunday school 
man as he is a coach.” 

In the state of California the law provides that 
the state will furnish a visiting nurse for the rural 
schools of the county on request of the local 
authorities in the county, and a considerable 
number of the counties now have such visiting 
nurses. 


The school playgrounds should be open as a 
matter of course on Saturdays so that the chil- 
dren during their leisure time may have the 
facilities for play. The school grounds in Gary 
are open Sunday afternoons and evenings. In 
Oakland they are open Sunday afternoons. 


Education cost the present Yale academic 
senior class of 325 men $1,087,364, averaging 
per man for the course $4,073. The highest for 
any man is $15,000, while the lowest is $800. Of 
these 120 have earned part of their way, or 
$306,979. 


The Chicago Board of Education by a unani- 
mous vote provides for military training for high 
school boys. It will continue in a mild form 
through the whole four years of the high school 
course. 


President W. W. Parsons of the State Normal 
School of Terre Haute, Indiana, enters upon his 
thirty-second year of service as the head of the 
institution. 


Some Shakespeare play has been staged by 
most of the colleges, universities and normal 
schools this season. 


July 3-8: National Education Association, New 
York City. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


r A QUICK RESPONSE. 

All over the country, there was a quick response 
to the President’s call for an immediate mobiliza- 
tion of the state militia. Within a few hours, 
men in khaki uniforms appeared in town and city 
streets, as if by magic; and, within two or three 
days, they were assembled at their camps ready 
for service. Hitherto, the militia has been wholly 
a state force, subject to call only for state ser- 
vice, and exposed to danger, at the most, only 
for the suppression of riots, and like service. 
But now, organized and directed as a National 
Guard, and answering a call for national defence, 
it is showing itself keenly alive to its responsi- 
bilities; and its members have abandoned their 
ordinary occupations without a moment’s hesita- 
tion to assume their new duties. 


THE REPLY TO MEXICO. 


The reply of the United States to the demand 
of the Carranza Government for the withdrawal 
of American troops from Mexico is a flat refusal 
of the demand, prefaced by a long, perhaps too 
long, recital of the reasons for the refusal. It 
charges Carranza with indifference to the condi- 
tions of anarchy prevailing in Mexico, with giv- 
ing shelter and encouragement to the murderers 
and bandits who have invaded American soil, and 
with misrepresentation of the motives of the 
United States; and it warns him that an attempt 
to carry out his threat to use force against the 
American troops “will lead to the gravest con- 
sequences.” If the Mexican de facto govern- 
ment were in a mood to weigh the probable re- 
sults of rash action, this note might make it 
hesitate ; but, as it is, the tone of the reply is more 
likely to increase than to allay resentment. 


THE FIRST CLASH. 


The first clash between Mexican and American 
troops followed quickly upon the despatch of the 
American note. It took place near the town of 
Carrizal only a few miles distant from the Mexi- 
can field headquarters in northern Chihuahua. 
The American troops engaged were a detach- 
ment of the Tenth Cavalry, one of the two crack 
negro regiments in the service. They were led 
into an ambush, with a flag of truce as a decoy, 
and were raked with concealed machine guns; 
but they seem to have given a good account of 
themselves, for they charged after they were fired 
upon, and General Gomez, who led the Mexican 
force, was killed. Incidents like this are likely 
to be repeated any day. It will be no easy task 
to guard the thifi line of General Pershing’s ad- 
vance, and to protect 1,800 miles of border from 
reckless raiders. 


A CRISIS LONG IN COMING. 
The present crisis has been long in coming. 
Its origin dates back to the forced retirement of 
President Porfirio Diaz, in May, 1911. Diaz, 


Mexico’s “strong man,” had somehow main- 
tained himself in office for more than twenty 
years, His methods would not always bear 


scrutiny, but somehow he preserved order, the 
country prospered under his iron rule, and foreign 


capital, in immense amounts, was allured to in- 
vestment in mines, railways and oil fields. But 
the elements of revolt, which were seething be- 
fore he left, broke out in violence soon after. 
Madero succeeded him, but, after a little more 
than a year, was assassinated. Then came Generali 
Huerta, whom Wilson refused to recognize, and 
who was so far crippled by this refusal, by 
financial difficulties, by the quarrel over the 
salute to our flag at Tampico, and the seizure of 
the Vera Cruz custom house by our navy that his 
administration collapsed. Sanguinary strife be- 
tween the Carranza, Villa and Zapata factions 
followed; but the growing strength of Carranza, 
and his formal recognition by the United States 
and the Pan-American Conference encouraged 
the hope, now abandoned, that he might estab- 
lish himself and maintain order. 


THE FALL OF CZERNOWITZ. 

The capture by the Russians of Czernowitz, 
capital of the Austro-Hungarian Crownland of 
Bukowina, is one of the most important events 
of the war. It gives the Russians command of 
several railway lines, and it leaves to the fleeing 
Austrians, who are reported in wild retreat, only 
two alternatives, that of flight into the Carpa- 
thians, and that of crossing the frontier into 
Rumania, where they would be interned. The 
Austrians must by this time have repented their 
folly in weakening their lines in the east in order 
to take a more vigorous offensive against the 
Italians. They have gained little by the latter 
move, while they have lost 300,000. men at least 
by the Russian attacks, including 170,000 
prisoners. It seems probable that the Russian 
victories will have some effect on the attitude of 
Rumania, for Bukowina formerly formed a part 
of Rumania, and the promise of its return might 
well bring Rumania over to the side of the En- 
tente Allies. ; 

CONSCRIPTION POSSIBLE. 

New York has led all the states in preparation 
for military emergencies. Some of her citizens 
are just discovering that an act passed by the 
Legislature last May, which attracted little no- 
tice at the time, makes every able-bodied man in 
the state between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five subject to draft into the active militia “in 
case of insurrection, invasion, tumult, riot, or 
breach of the peace, or imminent 
danger thereof’; and gives the Gover- 
nor authority to order compulsory drafts of citi- 
zens “for the purpose of maintaining the National 
Guard and Naval Militia at a standard of effi- 
ciency required for public safety, or of conforming 
to any organization now or hereafter adopted for 
the army of the United States.” By another act, 
the Legislature made provision for the physical 
training of children in the schools, and for the 
compulsory attendance of certain classes of boys 
at field camps for military training. 

THE CASE OF THE SEACONNET. 

There has been a marked subsidence in the 

German submarine warfare upon merchantmen 


Continued on page 763. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 


Penpinc INVESTIGATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
CotteGe—DeFreaT OF THE PETITION FOR A 
University—OruHER FEATURES 
OF THE SESSION. 

State House, Boston. 

This year’s session of the Legislature has been the 
the shortest of any since 1905, when prorogation was 
in May, but this year the session was prorogued only 
two days earlier than last year. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant feature under the head of education was the 
resolve for an investigation of the agricultural college. 
Here is the only state educational institution higher 
than the normal schools. It has been particularly pros- 
perous under the administration of President Kenyon 
L. Butterfield, who has risen to be a national figure 
because of his many excellent qualities and his energy 
in promoting the college. He is doing great things and 
the college attendance has doubled under him. He 
wants the state to appropriate $200,000 a year for five 
years in succession, for the sake of enabling the college 
to fill its extensive and growing field. Last year he 
made his first plea for this help, but lost. This year, he 
made so strong a case before the committee on agricul- 
ture that they appropriated the money and the bill went 
to the House Ways and Means Committee. There was 
a strenuous time before them. Two days did President 
Butterfield marshal the greatest array of friends of the 
college ever gathered and there was searching inquiry, 
with overwhelming testimony from the best agricultur- 
ists of the state to the high quality of work the college 
is doing. 

But the result was a unanimously adverse report from 
that committee. Not only did they refuse the appro- 
priation, but they reported a resolve for a thorough 
investigation, even involving the existence of the col- 
lege. President Butterfield and his friends quickly ac- 
cepted this challenge and promoted the passage of the 
resolve. So it went through flying. Its principal pro- 
visions are the following: A special commission being 
created, consisting of the commission on economy and 
efficiency, the commissioner of education and three to 
be appointed by the governor. 

“The commission shall investigate and report as to 
the advisability of further expenditures for new build- 
ings, additional equipment, the purchase of land and 
other improvements at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College; as to the present policy of the college, with a 
view to ascertaining whether the college is meeting in 
the fullest degree the needs of the commonwealth in 
respect to agricultural training; as to the use of state 
and federal appropriations and grants; as to the opera- 
tion of the farm department; as to the educational and 
academic instruction, and as to the extension work. 
The commission shall ascertain to what extent teachers 
are engaged in activities other than college instruction; 
to what’extent students are taught practical farming; 
to what extent the college, independently of other 
agencies, contributes toward farming and agricultural 
development; to what extent the lands, buildings and 
equipment may economically be utilized; and the relative 
cost per capita for the education of state and out-of-state 
students in the various courses of instruction, including 
comparisons with other agricultural imstitutions. The 
commission shall distinguish the educational from the 
other activities of the college; shall estimate the cost of 
possible future development of the college, both for 
initial appropriations and for maintenance; shall con- 
sider the elimination of certain activities, and a revision 
of the courses of study in respect to the character of 
the studjes, the amount of time devoted to them, and 


otherwise. The commission shall ascertain what return, 
if any, in respect to the agricultural activities of the peo- 
ple of the commonyealth, is made by graduate state-edu- 
cated students, and what benefits, if any, might accrue to 
the welfare or development of agriculture in the common- 
wealth by a co-ordination of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, the state board of agriculture, the forestry 
department and the department of animal industry, or 
any of them, in order that certain obvious existing dupli- 
cations and overlappings of activity may be eliminated 
and that the work of the said departments may be done 
more effectivély and economically. The commission 
shall report what operations connected with agriculture, 
the expenses of which are paid by the state, can best 
be carried on at the college rather than under the direc- 
tion of the board of agriculture, and what operations 
now carried on at the college can better be performed 
under the direction of the board of agriculture. 

“The commission shall further report whether for the 
advancement of agriculture in Massachusetts it is ad- 


visable that the college be continued as at present 
organized.” 


The commission must give public hearings, may spend 
$7,500 and shall report in print by January 10, 1917, 
Here is opportunity for every enemy of the college to 
put in the deadliest work of which he is capable. But 
the curious feature of the matter is that none of the 
committee admit that there is any hostility toward the 
college, but only affirm that it is a friendly investigation, 
Whatever it is, President Butterfield and all friends of 
the college welcome this exceptional official opportunity 
to prove their worth to the state and to the world. 
The college gets from the state treasury $325,000 for 
maintenance and current expenses and various small 
sums, but the desired large appropriation for expansion 
and improvement is held back till this investigation is 
ended. 


An act was passed to authorize cities and towns to 
maintain schools of agriculture and horticulture, the 
location and organization to be subject to the approval 
of the Board of Education and the purpose of the act 
being the instruction of “families and individuals, by 
means of day, part-time or evening classes in gardening, 
fruit growing, floriculture, poultry raising, animal hus- 
bandry and other branches of agriculture and horticul- 
ture.” Vocational schools are also to be aided. 

Actual legislation put on the books this year has not 
been voluminous in the field of education, or especially 
progressive. There has been an appropriation of $100,- 
0) for the Institute of Technology and one of $50,000 
for the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. An appropria- 
tion of $44,000 has been made from the state treasury 
to reimburse cities and towns for the loss of taxes on 
land used for public institutrons, but there is no specifi- 
cation how many of these are educational institutions. 
There has been an appropriation of $5,000 for premiums 
on securities purchased for the Massachusetts school 
fund. 

Amherst College, with the support of the expressed 
opinion of its alumni, has secured a change of its char- 
ter so that the original requirement that the trustees 
shall consist of seven clergymen and ten laymen has 
teen repealed. 

Under the teachers’ retirement act, as amended by 
an act of this year, all persons employed as teachers in 
training schools maintained and controlled by the State 
Board of Education are to be considered as _ public 
school teachers under the law. They are eligible to pay 
to the teachers’ annuity fund and afterward to share the 
benefits of the law. 

There hag been a relaxation of the law relating to the 
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labor of children between fourteen and sixteen years so 
that they may work during summer vacation under 
certain conditions. 

In order to clear up what is meant by “co-operative 
courses” in the public schools under the act of 1909 
and amendments, this has been passed: “Co-operative 
courses shall mean courses approved as such by the 
Board of Education and conducted in public schools in 
which technical or related instruction is given in con- 
junction with practical experience by employment ina co- 
operative factory, manufacturing, mechanical or mercan- 
tile establishment or workshop.” Further facilities for 
such courses are provided. 

Ambitious and radical matters were almost uniformly 
rejected or postponed. The petition for systematic further 
examination of the physical condition of children in the 
public schools was referred to the next legislature. The 
scheme for a new state normal school between Fall 
River and New Bedford, for the convenience of the mill 
workers of those cities who are ambitious to better their 
condition and become public school teachers, was de- 
feated by the argument that there are normal schools 
enough now and that the site ought not to be selected 
for such a reason. 

Much was said for the former proposition for the 
establishment of a state university. But the investi- 
gation by the State Board of Education did not make 
the plan look well. Other conservative influences were 
too strong and it was shown that there was.a great dif- 
ference between Massachusetts, with its large number 
of privately endowed colleges and universities, and the 
newer states where the field had been covered by the 
state Officially. So the report was leave to withdraw the 
petitions. 

No legislation necessary was reported on the recom- 
mendation of the state department of health for better 
inspection of the health of public school children, and 
the report was accepted in spite of the strong case 
seeming to be made out by the department. A petition 
for teaching swimming in the public schools, although 
coming from highly-educated Cambridge, was rejected 
as not germane to the public schools. A bill was enacted 
to permit the use of public schoo] property in Boston 
for social purposes. No legislation necessary was re- 
ported on the recommendation of the state board for 
certifying school teachers and the report was accepted. 

Renewal was made of the old effort to prevent 
corporal punishment in the public schools, but the report 
of leave to withdraw was accepted without opposition. 
The effort for permanent tenure for teachers and school 
superintendents jailed, as it has failed previously. 
Former Senator Charles E. Burbank of East Bridge- 
water renewed his effort for free vocational and higher 
education, but he did not get a favorable report and 
then he dropped the matter and no one else took it up. 

Benjamin B. Alling renewed his petition to prohibit 
the use of sectarian names on school buildings and tu 
have compulsory school attendance in the public schools 
of all children of school age, but there was little support, 
numerically, for either petition. 

in order to meetrcertain family exigencies, a law was 
passed to exempt certain illiterate married women from 
attending evening schools. 

The former effort was renewed in force against teach- 
ers’ agencies, the effort being to reduce their fees by 
half, but it was shown that these agencies fill a field 
which cannot be filled by the State Board of Education 
acting as a teachers’ agency and that the customers of 
the agencies want them continued as they are. This 
year’s effort seemed to come from Lynn and there is no 
prospect that it can succeed next year any better than 
it did this year. 

Defeat met the petition for a state tax for the support 
Oi public schools, the effect of which would have been 


to put heavy burdens where they are now carrying as- 
much of a load as they think they can. The former effort 
to get at the religious belief of an applicant for positioms 
as public school teacher was made, but was defeated, 
as previously, and as it doubtless will be again, if it 
appears once more. The idea of a state school of com- 


merce and finance was voted down and so were various - 


other immature and ill-considered propositions, leaving 
our state system at the close of the session very much, 


as it stood at the beginning. R. L. Bu 
THE NEW CONTINUATION SCHOOLS | 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The most efficient teaching is being done in 
the continuation schools,” declared a Pennsyl- 
vania educational authority recently. “This 1s 
because the continuation school is free from the 
traditional scientific organization of subject 
matter, and we are permitted to administer 
‘first aid’ to the mentally injured, and ‘prophy- 
lactic treatment’ to the ignorant.” - 

This vitalizing of teaching in the Philadelphia 
public schools has had a splendid extension. It 
began January 1, 1916, when the child labor law 
(passed by the 1915 legislature) became opera- 
tive, providing that children between fourteen 
and sixteen years (who receive certificates and 
obtain employment) must attend continuation 
schools at least eight hours every week, with a 
maximum of forty-three hours a week as a 
working period. 

Existing school buildings have been utilized 
for the continuation schools, sessions being held 
at 8 a. m. and late in the afternoon to accommo- 
date the child workers. In addition portable 
(fireproof asbestos) schools have been set up im 
many school yards. The old Hollingsworth 
School at Locust and 15th Streets serves as the 
centre for the new city continuation school sys- 
tem which has been established in about fifty 
buildings, and enrolls approximately 10,000 chil- 
dren under about half a hundred teachers. 

About 1,500 additional children attend school 
(under public educational auspices) in about a 
dozen big department stores, which in most in- 
stances have equipped schoolrooms at their own 
expense. 

The main idea in the Philadelphia continuation 
schools is to provide a good English education, 
with plain arithmetic and some idea of history 
and geography. Special attention is paid to lo- 
cal commercial and industrial conditions. 

The Philadelphia continuation school course, 
as planned by City Superintendent Dr. John Gar- 
ber, differs from that elsewhere, in that it is 
about three-fourths academic as compared with 
one-half in other cities. Only two hours of the 
eight hours’ instruction each week are given to 
general technical work, because it is regarded 
as necessary, if possible, to make good to the 
children the loss of the general intellectual de- 
velopment which might have been theirs in regu- 
lar school attendance; and to give the children 
a taste of various occupations as an aid in de- 
termining the life vocation. 

“The underlying idea of the work,” says Dr. 
Garber, “is to make the instruction of the great- 
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‘est possible value to the pupil in after life.” The 
supervision of these schools is being ably con- 
ducted by Louis Nusbaum of the Philadelphia 
Department of Superintendence. 

Attracted by the work of the continuation 
classes and by the higher pay, the number of ap- 
plications from women teachers for positions in 
the continuation schools has been three times 
the number required. The teachers have 
formed a “Continuation Teachers’ Club,” which 
has made a good record in promoting the inter- 
ests of the new continuation schools, the officers 
being Elizabeth M- Gallagher, president; Wil- 
helmina Hummel, vice-president; Miss Cahill, 
secretary, and Miss Helen Sixmith, treasurer. 

There are approximately 20,000 Philadelphia 
school children under sixteen who have passed 
the sixth grade, have come up to the required 
physical standard and are permitted to work 
forty-three hours a week, with eight hours in 
continuation schools. The cost of the schools 
is conservatively estimated at $200,000 a year. 

In other sections of Pennsylvania the work of 
the new continuation schools, like that of Phila- 
delphia, is adapted as nearly as possible to the 
children’s needs, the total number of all the 
continuation schools in all the school districts 
of the state being over 400. 


NON-PROMOTIONS 


A recent editorial in the Journal entitled “Non-Pro- 
motions Doomed” should not be permitted to pass with- 
out critical consideration. The position taken is in line 
with a long series of protests that have been made dur- 
ing the past decade or two against school failures and 
of theories that have been advanced for the correction 
of the evil. 

Such pronouncements have been inspired by worthy 
motives. As a general proposition it is evidently un- 
fortunate to be obliged to require a pupil who has 
passe! over a section of the school curriculum to go 
back to the beginning of that section and repeat the 
whole of it. The method involves a falling short of the 
ideal in school management. 

The habit of failure is bad for any pupil, and a system 
of schools that involves the formation of that habit is in 
that respect defective. It requires no expertness in 
pedagogical psychology to understand that when a pupil 
begins to fail in his work there is something wrong, and 
measures should be taken, if possible, to overcome the 
difficulty. If the work is too difficult, it should be modi- 
fied in order that the normal rate of progress through 
the subject may be maintained, or there should be a 
slower rate of progress through the whole. 

In school systems that are sufficiently large it is some- 
times possible to make a classification of pupils accord- 
ing to their ability that will permit those of less than 
average ability and alertness to advance only as fast as 
they are able to succeed in the work and thus to avoid 
the necessity of repetition, but the position usually taken 
by the advocates of universal promotion does not refer 
to such a liberal interpretation. It is upon the basis 
of the common understanding of promotions according 
to which a child either repeats the whole of the work 
of a grade or is promoted to the next grade. It is 
difficult to discuss without impatience a proposition that 
in this sense one hundred per cent. should be promoted. 

In a.land of democratic institutions there is a popu- 
lar sound in the statement that every child should have 
the benefit of such treatment in the schools as will en- 
able him to complete his elementary education, together 
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with his fellow pupils, in the prescribed course of eight 
school years. A narrow concentration of attention 
upon the interests of any particular child in question 
naturally calls forth responsive sympathy. But upon 
the basis of a broader view the theory will not stand the 
test of rational examination. 

Human nature is not uniform in ability and possible 
attainment. In view of the wide variation among adults 
and children alike the per cent. of pupils who ordinarily 
fall so far short of the average that they cannot profit- 
ably or wisely continue with the larger groups in the 
schools is surprisingly small. 

The most exasperating aspect of the criticism that is 
so frequently made in extreme form consists in the fact 
that it usually runs against the teacher and seems to 
imply that there is both a natural desire to keep pupils 
back and a tendency to neglect individual assistance, 
Since teachers are human, it would be unwise to deny 
the possibility of any ground for complaint in such di- 
rections but in the main the implication is short-sighted 
and unjust. A conscientious teacher may interpret the 
curriculum too strictly and may be inclined to hold to 
its requirements too rigidly, but this is a matter of 
routine in administration that should be corrected by 
those in higher authority. No teacher of normal com- 
mon sense and temperament would wish to withhold 
promotion. The line of least resistance is in the other 
direction. 

On the question of the duty of the teacher toward in- 
dividual members of her class there has been much 
loose thinking and, much hasty assertion. The teacher 
of a class of forty or fifty children should have genuine 
interest in the personal welfare of each, but to hold her 
responsible for the equal advancement of all is an 
absurdity. The time and the energy that a teacher has 
to expend upon her pupils are both subject to limita- 
tions, and the proper problem is to secure the greatest 
total good within those limits. it is a serious question 
to wkat extent a teacher of the grades should be ex- 
pected or even permitted to devote her attention to the 
special and unusual needs of individual pupils at the 
expense of the interests of the majority. As long as the 
limited budget renders it necessary to assign forty or 
more pupils to each teacher, teaching must be mainly 
class instruction and must be planned for the needs of 
the greater number. 

If the course of study is made easy enough to meet 
the limits of those lowest in scholarship there may be 
an injustice to those of higher ability. On the other 
hand, if it is made difficult enough for the higher level 
it will inevitably leave some behind. The promotion of 
all pupils from grade to grade regardless of successful 
accomplishment of the work would result in the arbi- 
trary advancement of many into subject matter beyond 
their depth without the necessary preparation, which 
would amount to an abandonment to hopelessness. 

The fact should not be overlooked that the failure of 
a considerable number of those who are not promoted 
is due to irregularity of attendance on account of ill- 
ness cr for other reasons. In such cases the repetition 
of work is only partial and the schools have no re- 
sponsibility for its necessity. 

‘There is no absolute solution of the difficulty to the 
extent of one hundred per cent. The partial solution 
must consist in the special treatment of pupils who fail, 
and in most instances this means a differentiated plan of 
work to meet varying needs or capabilities. Let parents 
demand as loudly as they will, not that their children 
shall be arbitrarily advanced over ground that they have 
not been able to cover properly, but that they may be 
provided with that course of education that will enable 
them to make regular advancement. In most cases the 
complaint cannot be against teachers but rather against 
higher administrators and taxpayers. 
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The suggestion in the article referred to that it is the 
duty of teachers to transfer children who are failing 
to special classes, where experts may prepare them for 
promotion, implies an increase in school expenditure in- 
volved in the extra cost of small classes for individual 
training, which is not ordinarily under the control of 
teachers or school officials. In this particular “the 
awakening to the condition of things when the public 
sees such figures,” must mean an awakening to the need 


a>. 


of an increase of the school budget. The response must 
be in the form of the establishment of special classes, 
pre-vocational schools, continuation schools, and junior 
high schools, which require increased expense. The de- 
mand can never be satisfied until those who make it are 
able or willing to meet the financial requirements. 
I, O. Winslow, 
- Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, R. I. 


BOOK TABLE 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. Illustrations; 
black and white and color; maps; diagrams. 
First book. Cloth. Small 4to. 266 pp. Price, 72 
cents. Second book. Cloth. Small 4to. 426 pp. 
Price $1.24. By Albert Perry Brigham, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Geology, Colgate University, and Charles 
T. McFarlane, Ph. D., Professor of Geography, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago: American Book Company. 
We refer editorially in this issue of the Journal 

of Education to the significance of a new geography 

but even there we have not adequately emphasized 
what such a series as the “Essentials of Geography” 
by Brigham and McFarlane really means nor can we 
do so in the space of a notice like this. It is a long 
time since any book in any subject has been so com- 
pletely new,—new conception of the subject, new 
importance of the international relations, new ar- 
rangements of political divisions, new vision of art 
effect and new maps. It is the purpose of a notice 
to set forth the aims and claims of the authors of 
books that are new in ideas and ideals, but even 
this would be practically impossible here. There is 
so much that is new in the conception of the science, 
in the application of art, and in the adaptation of 
pedagogy that our space makes adequacy impossible. 

It is too trite to be acceptable but not too trite to 

be true to say that literally the books must be seen 

to be appreciated. 

For forty years geographies have vied with each 
other in beauty and we anticipate no challenge of 
the publishers’ claim that in_beauty their latest is the 
best. 

Indeed, the full-page color pictures like those of 
the Truckee-Carson storage dam, the Hudson River 
view, the locks in the Panama Canal would be prize- 
winners in any art competition. The entire art effect 
of the maps is sure to set a new pace in map-making. 
There has not been an equally brilliant departure in 
map-making in fifty years. For instance, the map of 
Palestine is as brilliant an art conception as was ever 
developed by any artist in any field. It is a revela- 
tion of the possibilities in map-making for science, 
pedagogy and art. 

Perhaps pedagogical science is nowhere better 
demonstrated than in the questions. The questions 
on every map are not to be answered from memory 
but can be answered by anyone who visualizes the 
map. There is no occasion to waste time or energy 
in searching the map for the answers, one has but to 
know this to know all that it is desirable that the 
pupil should know. 

At the end of each important division there are 
Review Questions, not the tricky kind but questions 
in which a pupil can get one hundred per cent. if he 
has given interested attention to what he has learned. 

he up-to-dateness will impress itself upon anyone 
who examines these books. Where is there a child 
in the upper grades who will not study with keen 
relish about Aerial Navigation, Automobile Parcgl 

Post, Wireless Telegraphy, Panama Canal, Cape Cod 

Canal, Erie Barge Canal, Forest Reserve (East and 

West), Irrigation and the Reclamation Service, Dry 

Farming, Hydro-Electric Power from the Niagara, 

Mississippi and other rivers, Sulphur Mining in 

Souisiana, the Cement Industry, and Polar Expedi- 

s? 

— ee are evidently made as an inspiration to 

: my er, for the joy of the pupils, the achieve- 

: of efficiency and the development of patriotism 

m addition to equipment in knowledge. 


LATIN. PLAYS FOR’ STUDENT PERFOR- 


MANCES AND READING. By John J. Schlicher, 
Protessor of Latin, Indiana State Normal School. 


Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 213 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Professor Schlicher’s book is the result of one of 
those inspirations which are at the back of every ad- 
vance in pedagogical method. Seven short plays, writ- 
ten in simple, conversational, Latin (who ever thinks of 
conversational Latin in these days?) and intended for 
student production, are included. To make the action 
more vivid, the author has provided full stage direc- 
tions. A number of songs intended to be sung in the 
course of the plays have been set to music and are given 
in full in an appendix. The subjects of the plays are 
respectively: “The Sack of Apples,” “The Recruits,” 
“The Departure of the Helvetians,” “When Cicero 
was a Candidate,” “The Conspiracy.” “Dido” and “An- 
dromeda.” Each play takes from twenty to thirty 
minutes to perform, 

The book is also suitable for translation or sight- 
reading in second-year classes. Notes and a vocabulary 
have been provided. The use of such a textbook should 
do much to increase the “life” and effectiveness of Latin 
teaching, or as one high school principal puts it, to add 
“fizz” to the study of Latin. 


SOCIOLOGY. By Professor John M. Gillette, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. Cloth. 153 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

Dr. John M. Gillette’s “Sociology” is one of the most 
useful of recent additions to McClurg’s National Social 
Science Series. It is a pocket-size volume, containing 
a summary, in coherent presentation, of the funda- 
mentals of the subject. Beginning by defining the sci- 
ence of sociology, the author considers the origin and 
constitution of society and its institutions, the industrial 
order, family, social order, progress and its conditions, 
equality and social justice, elimination of the unfit, ete. 

The book is most valuable as an introductory primer 
for those who want to post themselves on these vital 
tepics. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE ,KINDER- 
GARTEN. By Nora Atwood. Riverside Educational 
Monographs. Edited by President Henry Suzzallo, 
State University of Washington. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, 
60 cents, net. 

It is highly significant that as Sarah Blow passes on 
there should come a book as loyal to the kindergarten 
ideal, as definite in suggestion, as inspirational in spirit, 
as ardent in championship as anything that has ap- 
peared. Miss Atwood has met the every-day needs of 
every kindergarten. 


CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY EXERCISES IN 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRIC DRAWING. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Earle Raymond Hed- 
rick. New York: The Macmillan Company. Paper. 
(8x10.) Illustrated. 

This is the first good American geometric note- 
book modeled after those long published in England 
and used successfully.in England and by many pro- 
gressive teachers in the United States. The purpose 
is to aquaint students with elementary forms and 
constructions valuable to those who go no farther in 
their studies and also furnish a basis for a better 
comprehension by those who continue their studies. 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ie Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mailFree. Murine Eye Co., Chicaga, 
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BDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or schoo] events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. : te! ; 


of the country. 

are acceptable as news. 
; Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 

8: American School . Asso- 
ciation, New York City. Secre- 
tary, Dr. William A, Howe, State 
Education Building, Albany. 

8-10: National Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. 


OCTOBER. 


10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin L. 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 


13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 

13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Appleton, 
is. 

20-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Indianapolis. 


October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


NOVEMBER. 


2-4: lowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 

9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 


16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociatiort. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo.. secretary. 


80-December 2: Texas State Teachers 
Association, Fort Worth. Nat Ben- 
ton, Corpus Christi, Texas, presi- 
dent: H. B. Cowles, - Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PLYMOUTH. Principal Ernest 
L. Silver has presented a program 
of the summer session of the State 
Normal School, which is progres- 
sive, modern and directly helpful 
to teachers in city and country. 
The music department for the 
teachers of music in country and 
city is one rarely provided any- 
where. It is in charge of Arthur J. 
Abbott, head of the music depart- 
ment of New York University. The 
new dormitory to be opened in the 
autumn will be one of the best in 
New England. 


MANCHESTER. Superintendent 
Charles W. Bickford, who has 
been at the head of the school sys- 
tem for-sixteen years, has been 
elected superintendent of Lewiston, 


Maine, to succeed D. J. Callahan, 
who has been superintendent for 
seven years. Mr. Bickford has led 
the people of Manchester along a 
progressive educational highway 
and leaves many monuments of 
material improvement as well as of 
pedagogical modernization. 


VERMONT. 

NEWPORT. Daniel E. Watson 
of Pittsfield, N. H., a former prin- 
cipal of the Newport High School, 
has just been elected again to the 
principalship. Mr. Watson is a 
Dartmouth graduate, 1895, and has 
worked in the schools of Vermont 
for several years. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Miss Mary C. Mellyn, 


just elected one of the five assistant 
superintendents of schools in Bos- 
ton, receives $5,640 salary, as she will 
retain her previous position of direc- 
tor of practice and training. This 
airectorship has paid $3,540 for some 
years. 

Miss Mellyn’s “advice to girl 
graduates” was recently printed in 
the Boston Globe, as follows:— 

“The girl who seeks instinctively a 
career feels very early her ideal of 
what she wants to be. A girl must 
have her ideal to have a career. The 
very fact that she has the ideal 
means that there is something in it 
to which her nature will respond. If 
She does not see the thing she 
would strive for, she cannot attain 
it. There are two kinds of ideals: 
one is like a beacon light, the other 
like a taper we carry in our hand. 
The girl who would make her career 
what she would have it must see her 
ideal glowing like a beacon light 
above her path. Having that ideal, 
the next thing for her to do is to 
work steadily toward it; no work 
should be too difficult for her to 
attain it, no sacrifice'too great. In 
its attainment perhaps there will be 
years of self-denial, of giving up 
many things that other people may 
like and care for. She must have a 
very clear understanding at the start 
that if the thing is worth while it is 
worth working for. She must never 
forget that there can be no service 
without sacrifice. I have been teach- 
ing young women to be teachers for 
twenty years, and I have found in 
my work that the real teacher is the 
one to whom the vision of a glowing 
ideal came early. I may add that the 
girl with the glowif ideal is not of 
the majority; girls of the majority 
care for other things. There is one 
fundamental principle to guide the 
worker who would success, 
which is stated in a line by Bishop 
Spalding of Chicago University, 
that I often quote to my young 
teachers: ‘Work not to have more, 
but to be more.’” 

Wentworth Institute graduated 
255 this year, a gain of twenty per 
cent., a pace it is likely to keep. 

MARBLEHEAD. Professor A. 
W. Miller, head of the English de- 


partment of the high school, hag 
resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion in the Binghamton, N. y 
High School. 


AMHERST. Frank T. Wingate, 
Bates College 1895, and for the 
past four years head of the mathe- 
matics department of the Newton 


Technical High School, has been 
engaged as principal of the high 
school to succeed Mr. Marshall, 
resigned. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

MT. VERNON. This city has 
had an exciting school election ip 
which Ossian Lang, well known to 
our readers, was chosen president 
of the Board of Education. 

NEW YORK CITY. Dartmouth 
College, at its recent commence- 
ment, granted Associate Superin- 
tendent Andrew W. Edson the de- 
gree of Doctor of Pedagogy, the 
first degree of the kind to be given 
by the college. Superintendent 
Edson is to give a course in school 
administration at the Dartmouth 
College Summer School, beginning 
July 27. 

GLENS FALLS. The Post-Star 
printed the following editorially:— 

“Certainly the people of Glens 
Falls are getting good return for the 
money they put into their schools.” 

This statement, made in a letter 
written by Dr. George P. Bristol, 
dean of the Cornell University 
School of Education, to Dr. Elbert 
W. Griffith, is worthy of much com- 
ment. It is at once a tribute to the lo- 
cal superintendent for the marked suc- 
cess he has attained and a forceful 
reminder of the appreciation that is 
the due of Dr. Griffith and those who 
have labored directly or indirectly 
with him to make standards the high- 
est, to achieve the greatest results 
and all the while to keep clearly in 
mind the fact that what is attained 
must be commensurate with mone- 
tary expenditure. 

Pertinent to these observations 
are certain figures Dr. Griffith re- 
cently gave to the people of Glens 
Falls through the medium of the 
press. Discussing the cost of @ 
year’s instruction per pupil in the 
public schools of the state, he took 
occasion to point cut that the cost 
per pupil in this city js lower than 
the average throughout the state by 
thirteen per cent. Furthermore, he 
stated that the cost per pupil “is 
lower in the Glens Falls public 
schools than the average in the cities 
in the entire state by more thaa 
twenty per cent.” oe 

The significance of these statistics 
is obvious, the comparison is strike 
ing. Glens Falls is to the fore @ 
value received. Other cities % 
greater in population and older m 
the experience of education are out- 
done. 

Dwelling 


on facts of this sort 


prompts a feeling of just pride. We 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send ws a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we wil] 
make-24 copies, 24 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


aranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


are inspired by a view of the past 
and present, and as we Strive to 
peer into the future and read its 
meaning, we have a feeling of the 
fullest assurance in what is to be. 
For we know that upon the splendid 
foundations that have been built we 
are destined to rear superstructures 
to rival in beauty and utility even 
those that now greet our eyes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


WEST CHESTER. The State 
Normal School, Dr. George Morris 
Philips, principal, has established a 
state and probably a national record. 
The State Board of Examiners, after 
three days of strenuous examinations, 
passed 806 candidates, all who took 
the tests. The candidates included 
97 post-graduates, 350 seniors, and 
879 juniors. 

HARRISBURG. A graduating class 
of 460 young men and women from 
State College, the largest number in 
its history, is an impressive showing 
for this growing institution. It would 
be greatly to the credit of Pennsyl- 
vania if the Legislature, instead of 
scattering the money devoted to 
higher education, would confine it to 
this distinctly State school and would 
thus place it on the same high plane 
as the State Universities which are 
so popular in western commonwealths. 
The institution near Bellefonte is 
deserving of the most vigorous sup- 
port and ought to receive it as a mat- 
ter of course. 

GETTYSBURG. A course in mili- 
tary drill will likely be given students 
at Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, 
next year if arrangements can be 
made by the authorities of the school, 
in accordance with the recent Army 
Bill, that will secure an instructor 
from the government and equipment 
for the purpose. Ata meeting of the 
Board of Trustees recently, a peti- 
tion, signed by a majority of the stu- 
dent body, was presented asking that 
this course be secured. 

PHILADELPHIA. There are 500 
schoolrooms in this city which are 
used for only a part of each day. 
There are about 26,000 pupils  at- 
tending school on part time because 
of lack of room. 

Attention has again been directed 
to the unsanitary conditions of some 
of the school buildings. A_ petition 
signed by 1,000 patrons of the Jeffer- 
son School was presented to the 
Board, asking for prompt action in 
making the schoolrooms fit for use 
by pupils. 

The Board is considering a plan 
for reorganizing the seventh and 
eighth grades all over the city into 
Junior High Schools. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 
TUSKEGEE. The installation ad- 
dress of Robert Rossa Moton as 
Principal of Tuskegee Institute May 
25 was an earnest plea for the co- 


operation and consecration in con- 
tinuing the great work for negroes 


here. He said in part: ‘No greater 


or more serious responsibility was 
ever placed upon tHe Negro than is 
left us here at Tuskegee. The im- 
portance of the work and the gravity 
of the duty that has been assigned 
the principal and the teachers in the 
forwarding of this work cannot be 
over-estimated. Along with this re- 
sponsibility we have a rare oppof- 
tunity—one almost to be envied—an 
opportunity to help in the solution 
ot a great problem, the Human Race 
problem, not merely changing the 
modes of life and the ideals of a 
race, but changing the ideas of other 
races regarding that race. 

“While the outlook was never 
more hopeful, the Negro problem is 
not yet solved. While there is great 
encouragement in the fact that 
seventy per cent of the Negro popu- 
lation can read and write, it is not 
safe to assume that seventy per cent. 
of the Negroes are really and truly 
educated. Our progress this 
country has been wonderful, and we 
have every reason for rejoicing; but 
shiftlessness, disease, inefficiency and 
crime are entirely too prevalent 
among our people. Color and con- 
duct still count in this question, but 
let us remember, my friends, that 
conduct counts more than color. 

“General Armstrong, Dr. Wash- 
ington and Dr. Frissell, with the sup- 
port and influence of such Southern 
men as Mr. Campbell, have shown us 
the way out, and how these perplex- 
ing questions may be solved. If we 
follow the course mapped out here, 
we shal! have the hearty co-operation 
and support of as distinguished, as 
wise, as unselfish and as devoted a 
body of men as are to be found any- 
where in this land. I refer to the 
board of trustees of this Institute. 
Not only so, but we shall have also 
the cordial help and sympathy of the 
white and colored people of this 
state, from His Excellency, Gover- 
nor Henderson, and Superintendent 
Feagin, who honor this occasion by 
their presence, to the humblest citi- 
zen in this county. The whole 
country, too, will stand by us, it we 
are wise, sincere and unselfish. I 
again repeat, our responsibility 1s 
great and our opportunity, a tremen- 
dous one. We should measure up to 
our responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties, and we can do it!” 


TENNESSEE. 

HARROGATE. The summer 
quarter of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity has mofe students enrolled 
than during any previous summer 
session, 150, which is a large summer 
attendance for an institution located 
in the heart of the Cumberland 
Mountains. Rural sociology and 
pedagogy are especially emphasized 
for the benefit of the rural school 
teachers. 


OKLAHOMA. 
KINGFISHER. Kingfisher Col- 
lege has had its first commence- 
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ment exercises under the presidency 
of George .B, Hatfield. The..public 
joined with the college in making the 
tour days a ‘memorable occasion. 
The new administration starts off 
with promise of great success. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
i 
INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE. This city has 
made a notable advance’ in the 
election of L. P. Benzet of La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, as superintend- 
ent, a man who has impressed him- 
seil upon the entire country by his 
lu.ger units of thought, his clear 
vision of the demands of the hour, 
intense purpose to meet those de- 
mands, and his heroic independent 
stand on vital questions. The sec- 
ond city in Indiana has an oppor- 
tunity to be among the first cities 
in America if she will give Mr. 
Benzet a free hance and. adequate 
power in educational leadership. 

FRANKLIN. J. C. Webb, who is 
elected from the county superin- 
tendency to the city superintend- 
ency, has been county superintend- 
ent for thirteen years with a record 
for efficiency every way as remark- 
able as for the length of service. 
He is a graduate of Franklin Col- 
lege with a Master degree from 
the college. He has also studied 
in Indiana State University and in 
Chicago University. It has been 
due to his enterprise that more 
than fifty of the eighty one-room 
schools have been consolidated. 
He has done important teaching at 
normal summer schools, teachers’ 
institutes, and conventions. 

FRANKFORT. The school chil- 
dren of this city gave the greatest 
pageant demonstration in the his- 
tory of the county May 25, in ob- 
servance of the Indiana centennial. 
There were 2,000 children in the 
pageant in the city park, and fully as 
many parents looked on. The morn- 
ing program was a presentation of 
pioneer life; the afternoon was given 
Over to a program of sports, under 
Physical Director A. W. Lockhart. 
The flag exercises were perhaps the 
most impressive feature of the day. 

The whole event was a tribute to 
the work of Superintendent O. M. 
Pittinger and the school teachers. 

ELWOOD. J. L. Clauser, super- 
intendent of schools, who has been 
discharged by the school board, has 
decided to attempt to hold his posi- 
tion during the term of his contract, 
which has two years yet to run. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Arthur S. Hur- 
rell, principal of the new Technical 
High School, Buffalo, N. ¥Y.. has 
been appointed director of vocational 
work in the Indianapolis schools. He 
will begin work soon on a vocational 
survey of the city. Mr. Hurrell is a 
graduate of Syracuse University, a 
post graduate of Cornell, and assisted 
in preparing specifications for the 
scientific and mechanical equipment 
of the new million-dollar Technical 
High School at Buffalo. 


BRAZIL. E. W. Montgomery, 
principal of the high school at Bed- 
ford, has been chosen for the princi- 
palship of the new Senior high school 
in this city. 

_ In five months’ time forty-four per 
cent. ot the pupils of the first eight 
grades began systematic saving as 
a part of the thrift movement. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


No Knives or Scissors Required 


Thousands of Free Text Books | 


Will be discarded in June as unfit for use—A 
direct cash loss to the taxpayers. Avoid 
criticism and expense by making the books 
now in use last from 2 to 3 years longer. 


Protect Them from the daily handling, wear and soiling of 

the school year with the Holden Unfinished 
Leatherette Book Covers, which wear like Leather—Sanitary —Ore 
Piece—Easily Adjusted and are equal to 2 lower priced Ccvers 
made of Wood Pulp. 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 


A Complete Reinforcement of the Entire Book at a Cost of less than 324 % 


% of its valve 


We make Three different grades of material for Cover use 


$13.50 Per 1000 
Every Cover Ready for Adjustment 


SAMPLES FREE 


SEMI-LEATHERETTE 
$10.00 Per 1000 


COMMERCIAL 
$8.50 Per 1000 


No Torn Edges 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Thirty per cent. have deposited one 
dollar or more per pupil in savings 
banks. 


ILLINOIS. 


EVANSTON. The final result of 
the 16 to 16 co-eds and men of 
Northwestern University seems to be 
the dismissal of two of the women 
and the ordering out of the Univer- 
sity during the commencement exer- 
cises of the sixteen men. The other 
fourteen girls were not reprimanded. 
It is thougnt that such escapades will 
cease. 

PEORIA. Superintendent Gerard 
T. Smith is one of the ablest super- 
intendents of the country and_has 
administered the educational affairs 
of the city admirably for many years, 
but the conditions that have afflicted 
several cities this year got posses- 
sion of affairs in Peoria, and Mr. 
Smith is to be succeeded by Mr. 
Beasley, a Peorian, who has the es- 
teem of the people, school people 
and all citizens. 

EUREKA. F. E. Thompson, who 
was principal of the high school of 
Galesburg and later of Springfield, 
has been secured to build up a 
township high school here on the 
most modern lines. They have 
made the salary tempting and are 
giving him all desirable equipment. 

GALESBURG. Knox College has 
completed its $500,000 endowment 


fund, Mrs. Russell Sage giving the 
last $75,000 thereof. Dr. John Fin- 
ley, commissioner of New York 
State and ex-president of Knox, 
delivered the commencement ad- 
dress. 


IOWA. 

CEDAR FALLS. President H. H. 
Seerley of the State Teachers Col- 
lege delivered his twenty-ninth con- 
secutive baccalaureate address to 
the graduating class this year. 


KANSAS. 


PAOLA. Superintendent John F. 
Barnhill of this city is elected to 
succeed Superintendent F. L. Binet 
of Parsons, who is to succeed Mr. 
Ellsworth as executive secretary 
of the Kansas State Association. 

TOPEKA, A teachers’ retirement 
fund has been established in this 
city under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent H. B. Wilson. Beginning 
last spring, new teachers who sign 
contracts do so with the understand- 
ing that one per cent. of their 
salaries is to be paid into the re- 
tirement fund, the same per cent. as 
teachers now participating in the 
plan pay. The board appropriates 
an amount necessary to bring the 
fund total up to the estimated ex- 
pense. The retirement payment is 
made on a $5) a vear basis. 


Government Positions for 

Teachers 
All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations soon 
to be held throughout the entire 
country. The positions to be fille? 
pay from $1,200 to $1,800, have short 
hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. M 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. W. H. Martin 
of this city, state manager for the 
National Education Association, has 
announced that the association would 
pay the railroad fare to New York 
and return of the member who in- 
fluences the largest number of teach- 
ers to attend the annual meeting of 
the association in New York, July 
3 to 8, provided the number its not 
less than 150. Missouri headquarters 
will be opened at Hotel McAlpin. 

New York State and New England 
have announced that they expect to 


enroll a larger representation than 
all other sections of the country 
combined. Missouri, Martin said, 


should have a larger representation 
than any other state in the Middle 


West, because the superintendents’ 
department has selected Kansas City 
as its next meeting place. Tickets 
can be purchased with October 31 as 
the time limit. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. State Superintendent 

P. Cary sent to all city superin- 
tendents in the State on June 13 an 
important letter from which we 
quote :— 

“The members of this department 
according to law have but two weeks 
of vacation in the year. We shall, 
therefore, be able to place at your 
disposal members of the department 
for any service you may wish during 
the summer months. I wish particu- 
larly to call your attention to the fact 
that Mr. Dorrans, who has been with 
us since the first of April as an as- 
sistant in continuation school work 
and manual training in the grades 
and high schools, is able to render 
excellent service where any changes 
are to be made in plans or equipment. 

“Next fall we shall have with us 
two additional members of the de- 
partment who will devote their time 
and attention mainly to the problems 
of city schools. One is Miss May- 
belle Bush. We shall also have with 
us W. W. Theisen, who has had ex- 
perience in high schools and was for 
a time city superintendent. He is a 
graduate of the University of Ne 
braska; he spent two summers in 
study at the University of Wisconsin 
and has been for three years im 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity (Ph.D.); specialized in 
school administration with special at- 
tention to recent developments in 
respect to the measurement. of 
achievement in school work: he is 
thoroughly familiar with the whole 
problem of standards, tests and meas- 
urements. It is my desire and inten- 
tion to have Mr. Theisen put at the 
command of city superintendents the 
knowledge he has gained from study 
of the best methods of administering 
city schoois, including the administer- 
ing of tests and measurements. It is 
our desire to have city superintend- 
ents take the initiative, assume the 
responsibility and merely use this de- 
partment in the way of assistance.” 
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SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SACRAMENTO. The city 
schools won the _ highest praise 
ever from 70,000 citizens who 
watched the pageant of the 10,000 
school children, followed by 140 
drummer boys. John L. Davis in 
the Sacramento Bee describes it most 
ardently :— 

“This is one time when adjec- 
tives fail of their duty, the whole 
dictionary full of them would fail 
adequately to describe the magnifi- 
cence, splendor, pomp and beauty 
of the school children’s parade. 
Thousands of the city’s kiddies from 
the wee babes of the kindergar- 
tens to the seniors about to grad- 
uate from the high school, marched 
today in dress parade,- rode on 
gaily decorated fleats or prancing 
steeds while the entire city banked 
the line of march and cheered and 
applauded all. 

“Sacramento citizeus marveled at 
the magnitude of the parade, mar- 
veled at the precision with which 
it was held and were proudly happy 
of the boys and girls, the kiddies 
and the young women and young 
men of the city and the county. 
More than 8,000 children and young 
women and young men participated 
from the city alone, while  up- 
wards of 2,500 came from the 
county districts and the suburban 
districts. Little chaps scarcely 
large enough to toddle under the 
weight of snare drums, beat to 
perfect time in the drum corps, 
and marched to perfect step, bub- 
bling with joy. 

“It was a floral parade, the float 
decorations consisting of a profu- 
sion of flowers of all kinds—pop- 
pies, sweet peas, roses, carnations 
and lilies predominating, while 
the national colors—the red, white 
and blue—predominated the 
bunting and streamers.” 

STANFORD. Leland Stanford Je. 
University officials are considering 
dividing the year’s work into four 
quarters of three months each, in- 
Stead of into two semesters, as at 
present. Under the proposed plan 
the long summer vacation would be 
eliminated, but professors and stu- 
dents would be permitted to absent 
themselves from the campus one 
quarter each year. 

Students and faculty members will 
be given more stime for outside work 
and recreation, according to a new 
system of classroom hours just an- 
nounced. Beginning with next Sep- 
tember the day’s work will begin at 
8 a. m. and end at 6 p. m. instead of 
8.15 a. m. and 4.30 p. m., as at pres- 
ent. More classes will also be held 
on Saturdays than are being held 
now, 

David Starr Jordan, chancellor of 
Stanford University, and noted as a 
peace advocate, has been retired with 
the title of chancellor emeritus. Dr. 
Jordan has been chancellor since 
1913, and was president from 1891 
until that time. 

Professor Ernest G. Martin, Har- 
vard University will succeed Profes- 
sor Oliver P. Jenkins, head of the 
physiology department. 

LOS ANGELES. The following 
notice was sent to all the principals 
and teachers of Los Angeles except 
Principals of high schools in recently 
annexed territory :— 

“Pursuant to resolutions of the 
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# SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BME RS ON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


Board of Education of Los Angeles 

city school district and of the high 

school board of Los Angeles city if fe C 00 

high school district of May * 1916, 

and the provisions of political code, 

Section 1,617, subdivision Tb, you are FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 

hereby notified that your contract or Be. . 

contracts of employment in the Los _ Flourishing Girls’ School in large 

Angeles city schools for the school City of Middle West. Established 25 

year ending June 30, 1916, will be years. Ill health of Principal = 
6 


considered, and are hereby declared Teason for selling. Address WI 
to be, terminated on that date, and SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
that your services for the ensuing Beacon St.. Boston. 

school year commencing July 1, 1916, 
will not be required under any con- 


operation of, law. or otherwics. All FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 
ployed in the Los Angeles city a 


scho®ls for the ensuing school year 
will be required to enter into new Seven camps, beautifully lo 


contracts therefor, after re-election Cated in Southwestern Maine, 

by the Board of Education of Los two miles from railroad station, 

Angeles six acres of land on shore of lake, 

igh district.” right of way, beautiful sandy 

beach with gentle slope, northern 

— exposure, view of whole lake. 

NEW MEXICO. Several boys’ schools in immedi- 


LOS LUNAS. That Valencia ate vicinity, 
county has taken its place among the 
progressive school counties of the WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
state is proven by the rapid strides 
taken in school affairs during the last 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
five years. With a record of twenty- 
five new rooms,- twenty-four re- 
modeled buildings, several now under S 
construction and several planned for 
the summer months, Superintendent 
Baca can point with pride to school 
achievements in this county. 

The school month has _ increased 
from five to an average of eight and 
one-half months, an increase of 
nearly forty per cent., with a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of 
teachers employed, while the school 
enrollment has shown an increase of 
twenty-two per cent. Sixty per cent. of the teachers this 

Co-operation has been the keynote year will attend one or the other of 
of the relationship among parents, the state normals, while the balance 
school boards and the superintendent, will hold an institute in Belen con- 
with the result that the county is ducted by R. W. Twining, of Las 
wide awake to its needs in an educa- Cruces, with Mrs. Florence Bartlett, 
tional way. This was shown when 9f Santa Fe, assisting. The fore- 
bonds for a county high school were moons will be taken up with general 
voted with but one vote against the school work while the afternoons will 
project. Fourteen thousand dollars be devoted to special instructions in 
was appropriated in the bond issue manual training for the men and 
and several thousands donated by home economics for the women. 
such men as John Becker, Sr. The There are many of the teachers in the 
new building will be erected this year County who have been retained for 
on grounds which will furnish three Several years, as it has been the policy 
acres for play, about four acres for to keep the best and weed out those 
school gardens and two acres for who have proven inefficient. 
parks around the building. SILVER CITY. The summer 

Melvin Fox, who has been em- schoc!l of the New Mexico State 
ployed as superintendent of the high Normal School, which opened May 
school for the last two years and who 29 and closes July 21, offers a 
has been retained for the coming variety of courses for teachers and 
school year, is a man of national repu- students. A new course has been 
tation. added this year, that of journalism, 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical an¢ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. 3 (sbury Pit 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. & 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, E. Jackson Bivd. 
ngham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland, Ore. , 514 Journal Bidg- 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


2A PARK ST. 
Berkeley, Ca!,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


j. W. 
street, J e ¢ 
the ablest teachers of penmanship in 


15 Storer 
been one of 


Gilman (address, 
Boston) has 


New England. He is the only man 
who has been a leader in the teach- 
ing of penmanship and in the making 
of writing books from the days ot 
Spencer and Dunton to the present 
time and he is as much up-to-date 
in 1916 as he was in 1876. He began 
as a pioneer and is still a pioneer. 
He is a master in the art of writing, 
is an inspiration to a class of stu- 
dents, but above all else he is a bril- 
liant teacher of teachers. [ Editorial 
note by A. E. Winship.] 


and the teacher in charge willbe 
Miss Rose Henderson of New York 
City, who for several years past has 
been literary critic of the New York 
Evening Sun. The enrollment in 
this course is large. 

President E. L. Enloe, of the 
normal, originator of the summer 
school in New Mexico, has this year 
secured the best corps of teachers 
ever recruited for summer sehcol 
work here. 

A feature of the normal summer 
school is the fact that through pro- 
vision made by the legislature all 
railroad fare in excess of seventy- 
five miles each way will be paid to 
residents of New Mexico who sign 


a declaration to teach in New 
Mexico and who attend the sum- 


mer school the full eight weeks of 
its session. This provision brings 
teachers and students to Silver City 
from all over New Mexico and in 
a large way makes possible the 
large enrollment, the aid extended 
being very material. 


UTAH. 

OGDEN. No man could ask for 
a better demonstration of personal 
and professional appreciation after 
several years of service than that 
of the principals, teachers, parents 
and other citizens who publicly 
presented Superintendent Mills with 
an elegant gold watch and chain ac- 
companied by the following resolu- 
tions :-— 

Whereas, Educators and far-seeing 
men, educational journals and na- 
tional magazines are of one accord in 
vitalizing and modernizing educa- 
tional systems, and 

Whereas, Superintendent Mills 
has made plans combining work, 
play and study into a systematic 
scheme for child development, em- 
bracing industrial education, there- 
fore, 

Be It Resolved, That we, the 
parents of children, prefer the plans 
of trained men and women in pref- 
erence to the “ideas” of untrained 
men who have no contact with 
school children. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 

SALEM. County Superintendent 
Smith was renominated by a vote 
larger than that of all other candi- 
dates. He is one of the ablest men 
in the state, but he has held the office 
longer than the political tradition 
would like if it could prevent it. 
Marion County has risen above poli- 
tics in school affairs, 


WASHINGTON. 

ELLENSBURG. The State Nor- 
mal school of this place celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary from 
May 22 to 31. There were exercises 
of all desirable and delightful phases. 
It was a great occasion for the city as 
well as for the school. 

SPOKANE. Orville C. Pratt, who 
succeeds B. M. Watson as superin- 
tendent of this city, has been among 
the younger educational leaders of 
Indiana. He is a graduate of De- 
pauw University with post-graduate 
work at Chicago and Columbia. His 
success as superintendent at Clinton, 
Indiana, led to his promotion to the 
same position in Wabash, where he 
remained for five years. He has 
been identified with several im- 
portant state professional commit- 
tees and has been identified with 


many movements for educational 
been a man to 


progress. He has 
accept opportunities for service 
rather than to seek honors. He had 
just been elected as dean of educa- 
tion at Depauw University when he 
was elected superintendent in this 
city at a salary of $4,800. 

There are 1,000 boys and young 
men in this city who have learned 
to swim in the Y. M. C. A. classes 
this season. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The board of cdu- 
cation approved the bill fora teachers 


Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk, Bidg. 


June 29, 1916 


retirement fund, which was presented 
to the board for its approval by the com- 


—= mittee on teachers’ retirement. The 
BOSTON bill, as approved, will be sent back 


to the committee, which body wil] 
send it to Congress for action. 

The bill directs that beginning 
with July 1 next following the pass- 
age of the act, there shall be de- 
ducted and withheld from the salary 
of every teacher in the public schools 
of the district, an amount, which, at 
four per cent. interest annually, will 
be sufficient to purchase from the 
United States under the provisions 
of the act, an annuity, payable 
monthly for life, for every teacher 
arriving at the retirement age. This 
age is fixed at sixty-two by the pro- 
vision of the bill. 

Roy C. Claflin of Technical High 
School was chosen president of the 
Washington High School Teachers’ 
Union. 

Other officers named were: Wil- 
liam J. Wallis, Eastern, vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the legislative 
committee; George J. Jones, Central, 
secretary; George R. Devitt, Western, 
treasurer; Olaf Sangstad, Technical, 
guardian; Miss Genevieve Marsh, 
Technical, chairman of the member- 
ship committee; Mrs. F. H. Rogers, 
Wilson Normal, chairman of the 
financial committee; and members of 
the committee- on delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor, L. VY. 
Lampson, Central, chairman; Reuben 
Fink, business; George R. Devitt, 
Western; J. J. Rothermel, Eastern; 
and J. R. Wilson, technical. 

President Claflin, in his speech of 
acceptance, declared that the union 
has not been formed to kick against 
present conditions in the schools, yet 
it would work for the pensioning of 


teachers and other reforms which 
may be thought necessary. 
He urged co-operation among the 


teachers, 123 of whom have already 
joined the union, and stated that if 
this co-operative spirit is maintained, 
the organization can be a source of 
benefit both individually and collec- 
tively. President Claflin declared 
that there is absolute harmony be- 
tween the teachers and members of 
the Board of Education and that this 
should be maintained. 


Delegates will be sent from Wash- 
ington to the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers in New 
York. 

One of the first actions of the new 
union was the endorsement of the re- 
quest of janitors of the public 
schools for more pay. 

While no regular meeting of the 
union will be held until next fall, the 
executive committee will meet every 
two or three weeks throughout the 
summer. Each of the high schools 
will name one member for the execu- 
tive committee, and this body will 
then work for the enactment of the 
teachers’ pension plan which wa; 
recently adopted by the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has announced that it issued a char- 
ter to the American Federation of 


Teachers as an affiliated organization. 
This action was taken on May 10. A 
few days later, the local high schoo! 
instructors asked for a charter as a 
member of the teachers’ organization, 
of which Charles R. Stillman is presi- 


Snodgrass 


dent and Miss Margaret 
the secretary. 
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The Week in Review 


@ontinued from page 733. 

of fate, indicating that Germany ts 
keeping her promise to the United 
Statess The American Steamer 
Seaconnet, however, which was 
hound for London with a cargo of 
jumber, was wrecked by an explo- 
sin about sixty miles east of Yar- 
mouth, on June 18, and went ashore 
on the Scrooby Islands. She was 
fying the American flag, and had 
the fag painted cs each side of her 
how. She was beached with diff- 
cull, and her crew were taken off 
imepoats. As usual, there is a 
question whether she was sunk by 
g mime or a torpedo, but the por- 
tions of metal recovered indicate 
that she was torpedoed. 


TRADE RELATIONS AFTER THE 
WAR. 


It is significant that, while there 
is nO authoritative discussion of 
peace conditions in any of the 
European capitals, the question of 
trade relations after the war is not 
only a matter of discussion, but of 
definite arrangement. This is the 
import of the recent economic con- 
ference at Paris, at which all of the 
Allied Powers were represented by 
members of their Cabinets. The 
Allies do not intend to leave the 
way open for Germany to obtain 
any commercial advantages after 
the war. They have agreed to carry 
on joint action in restoring indus- 
try, agriculture and merchant 
fleets; to band together as far as 
possible in their natural resources: 
to hx a period of time during which 
enemy commerce shall be subject 
te special rules and prohibitions; 
to secure complete independence 
from enemy countries relative to 
raw products and manufactured 
g00ds; and to adopt subventions 
and advances for the promotion of 
their industries. These plans, so 
far as they may be carried out, 
look to a certain commercial isola- 
tion of Germany, and a commercial 
fedération of the Allied States. 


Reports and Pamphlets 


“Handwriting of Iowa School Chil- 
dren.” By Ernest J. Ashbaugh. 
pages. Bulletin of State 
University of Iowa, lowa City. 

“The Modern Schoolhouse on the 
Unit Plan.” By R. W. Corwin, 
assisted by Superintendent 
Keating and Dr. Walter Morritt. 
60 Pages., Pueblo, Colo. 

"Modern Schools for New York 
City.” A Study showing what is 
Being done for child welfare in six 
districts of New York City and 
Possibilities of building up a “Child 
World,” through the work-study- 
Play plan of organization. Report 
the Education Committee of the 
Woman’s Municipal League of 
New York City. Compiled and 
omenged by Agnes de Lima, 
Chairman of education committee, 


communication regarding vacancies to be filled at nc aye 
TELEPHONE factory, A good example is the appuintzpent at ition for histery tm the high 
schoo) at $850 of a Syracuse graduate with Shree years’ experience, the ast two a 
the telephone asking for the immediate called up Tiss > 
in to re-register only the day... before, arranged with her to init the 
ing day, and calling Mr. Schwartz . recommended her by. telep € rm 
written record by =: meal, In a few days we were in- PPOINTMENT 
formed of her electi¢n—both for her and for us an easy method of ® 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Werager. 
315°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. Foc the 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 §. Wetech Ave., Chicige, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 
Recommendés teachers to colleges, public end private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0O. PRATT; Mer, 


~ introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sac 

superior Professors, Principals, Atsistants, Iutois urd Gov- 
REIGN of instraction; recommends good hoolse to parerts (all om 


— Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, Rew York 


recommends teachere and bas filled bun- 


j dreds of high grade positions tup te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. E+tab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
mone for registration. If you & 


teacher forany desirable plece or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


with good general education Wanted for cepariment work in 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools _ College: in Penn- 
Ivan. ber States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sya 
drawin secure positions paying $70 to 9° per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Buildng, Harrisbure, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A tle nts. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ER RN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for suyerior 
only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials. 


New York, ¥. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 963 Fifth Avenue, : 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register New 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country, 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 4x8 Boston, Mass. § 


AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Your Joy 


Increase 


Would yon accept an increase of 20% to 
40% in your Salary’ Many a country 
and grimmat school teacher has done so 
as.a result of pursuing onr 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schools throuighoutthecountry 
are still instailimg commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
atd worktofindthem. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce. 


Oualify as a commercial teacher and move 
up into “secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulness. 

Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 


Malden Commercial School 


Aak our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 
Walter Leroy Smith, President 
156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, tbookkeépers, stenotypists and secretaries. 


| Perfect Touch Typewriting 
E is only possible on the 


REMINGTON 


This remarkable fact has recently been brought home 
to teachers “and pupils ‘everywhere by the improved 
{tis the most noteworthy 
development in typewriting instruction since the intro- 


Remington column selector. 


duction of the touch system. 
Here is the story in a nutshell. 


column selector. eliminates them 


on the scale. 


the copy. 


and why. every papil should fearn it? 


(Incorporated) 


MISS N. M. PAIRPOINT| 
Formerly Supervisor of Manual Arts 


at Bristol, R. L, North Attleboro, 
and Fitchburg, Mass. 


MISS PAIRPOINT OFFERS THREE 


ART COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCES 


1—For Grade Teachers 


To give assistance with drawing and hang 
Work in their own grades. 


2—A Normal Art Course 


. To help teachers who wish to do depamil 
mental work in drawing and handwork. 


3—An iWustrator’s Course 


To fit those who wish to draw for reproddigam 
tion. 


The work is all individual, meeting the needs Gem 
each student, and may begin at any time. 
ADDRESS 


MISS N. M. PAIRPOINT 
949 Hope Street Bristol, R. 1, 


Hand settings of the 
carriage could never be made by touch. The Remington 
It supplies instanta- 
= neous machinesettings for the beginning of ¢ 

including those lines Which start at Garesraadiake points 
Por thé first time tt permits the writing of a 
letter from daté to signature without taking the eyes from 


fs is et touch ewrtt is She touch typewriting that can be 


called 6y that name~—it has ad percent. tothe speed of the typist, 
a whic fi has been p> ved. conclusively y innumerable comparativ tests— 
it ise Remington featur éxe lusively, No ot ther machine h asit oranything 


that réason. enc why every. school should teach touch typewfiting 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 


pvery line, 


On the Remington and Nowhere Else 
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